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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY-DREAM. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





Above, an azure sea, with prows of pearl, 
Where iris-hues of sunset soon shall play ; 
Below, long shadows, where the wheat-tields curl, 
Long shadows, cool and gray. 


And soul and sense are drowaed. What tricksy spite 
Empties his fairy vials on mine eyes? 
What “horns of Elf-land”’ float their faint delight, 
My dreaming to surprise ? 
Ah, work-a-day! Too weak the magic spell! 
Too brief the stroll through moonlit Faéry! 
Yet still, through toil and din the elf-horns sweil, 
As on the slumbrous lea, 


And when fair scenes shut out life’s seamy gray,— 
Fair landscapes that no painter's brush may seize,— 
We smile, and say: ‘I dreamed it all that day, 
Out ‘neath the whispering trees.” 
Northumberland, I’a, 


NOTES. 


EDITORIAL 


Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
during the month of June as foilows: 
Palmer, Sunday, June 14, at 7 P. M., in 
the Universalist Church ; Spencer, Monday, 
June 15, at 7.30 P. M.. in the M. E. Church; 
Warren, Tuesday, June 16, at 7.30 P. M., 
in the M. E. Church; Saxonville, Sunday, 





June 21, in the M. E. Church. Meetings 
are also being arranged for Shelburne 


Falls and Newton. Conventions will also 
be held in Springfield, Northampton, 
Holyoke, Greenfield, Westtield, and Pitts- 
field. 


ee 

The extraordinary contest in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature last week over the 
question whether the Boston Police Com- 
missioners shall be appointed by the goy- 
ernor or the mayor shows how easily wom- 
an suffrage could be carried by a few men 
with the ‘‘courage of their opinions.”” The 
disgraceful scenes enacted show clearly 
how much women are needed as legislators. 


oe - —- 


The Joint Committee on Probate and 
Chancery has referred to the next General 
Court the petition of Samuel E. Sewall, 
Lucy Stone, and others for further legisla- 
tion to protect married women in their 
rights of property, and relating to convey- 
ances between husband and wife, and to 
the rights of husbands in the estate of 
wives at their decease. 


oe — 

The Massachusetts Reform Club last 
Saturday unanimously resolved, **“That we 
view with alarm the adoption in Massa- 
chusetts of the undemocratic doctrine 
that any class of our citizens is to be a 
privileged class, and to be entitled to office 
without regard to fitness ° 


Are these es- | 








timable gentlemen aware that a majority | . ‘ 
| propriate expressions of sympathy be sent 
' 


of our citizens are thus subjected to legal 


and political disabilities, and that a minor- | 


ity—the men—always have constituted | 


themselves a privileged class, excluding a 
majority—the women—from oflice without 
regard to fitness? If men may thus take 
advantage of women on the ground of 
their ability to fight, soldiers may very 
properly take the advantage of other men 
whose ability to fight has not been tested. 





—oo-o-——— 


The collegiate education of women has 
reached the point where those who oppose 
it become targets for the ridicule of the 
press. There may still be a sporadic case 
of protest here and there, originating in 
some ill-ventilated conservative mind: but 
the idea that women cannot properly be 
highly educated has now very largely died 
out among intelligent people. The propo- 
sal of the Universalist women to raise the 
money needed to admit women to Tufts 
College meets with general approval. 
The Cambridge Tribune says: 

“It is about time for the colleges of 





| sixteen children besides her own. 


America to become sensible, and open the 


doors to all, regardless of sex. ‘The day | 


is rapidly approaching when the great and 
dominant fear which seems to possess 
some very good men, that women must be 
held back from equal participation in edu- 
eational and political affairs, will vanish. 
The time is coming when men will look 
back in amazement that they ever opposed 
an equality of rights and privileges to wom- 
en. ‘There have been more broken hearts, 
homes, and fortunes, in consequence of 
women not knowing how to meet the exi- 
gencies of business, by being kept in igno- 
rance as to their husbands’ affairs, than 
from almost any other one cause. It is 
about time to become sensible about mat- 
ters which necessarily interest both sexes.” 
- *or- — 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Mich- 
igan will hold its Annual Convention at 
Grand Rapids, Oct. 7th, 8th, and 9th. A 
large attendance is expected. 

— oo — 


COL. CLARKE ON DECORATION DAY. 


Col. Albert Clarke was chosen to deliver 
the oration at Needham on Memorial Day. 
In the course of a fine address, he suid: 

‘The intellect and virtue of mixed mul- 
titudes must be an ever active force, or it 
will fail to leaven the lump. Woman, 
hitherto deprived of half her power by 
customs from the barbarous past, here 
tinds opportunity, and is rapidly finding 
sanction, for an enlargement of those min- 
istrations which have made her the light 
of the home and the life of the church, and 
which are twice blessed wherever she 
goes. Andif the time shall come in our 
day when prevailing opinion would accord 
to her the fullest equality with man before 
the law, I think I may safely say that the 
soldiers, who struck the fetters from the 
limbs of a subject race, will be the last to 
oppose the complete emancipation of the 
better half of theirown race. Nay, more. 
I think that the advancement of woman to 
equal rights and duties is a legitimate se- 
quence of our war. It is the next great 
cause, and itis here to stay. With great 
respect for those who oppose it, the ar- 
guments seem to me to be all in its favor, 
and the indifference of a majority of wom- 
en is the greatest of these arguments. It 
is the lethargy of ages of subordination. 
The.mothers of freemen should themselves 
be free, and ‘who would be free them- 
selves must strike the blow.’ ” 


= “eof ° 


NEW YORK @ITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage Society was held at 
its headquarters, on Thursday evening, 
June 3, the president, Dr. Clemence 3S. 
Lozier, in the chair. 

After the yearly reports of committees 
had been read, Mrs. Lucy FE. Thomas, of 
Philadelphia, gave an able address. She 
said she was an earnest advocate of the 
cause, having inherited her love of free- 
dom from her father. She had brought up 
Ten of 
those she had reared were colored. One 
was a feeble-minded boy, yet when he 
grew to be twenty-one he could vote; 
while she, who had developed what little 
intelleet he had, was not permitted to ex- 
press her wishes in the control of the gov- 
ernment. She had once seen a delicate 
machine which took the place of seventeen 
men. It was worked by one woman, who 
was paid only six dollars a week, the men 
having received nine dollars a week each, 
Would the woman have suffered this in- 
justice had she been a voter? 

Mr. Oliver Johnson was called upon, and 
made some interesting remarks, reviewing 
the progress of the movement since the 
early days which he remembered, and pre- 
dicting success at no distant date. 

Mr. H. Willcox announced the death of 
Mrs. C. K. Whipple, and proposed that ap- 


to her family. 

Mrs. Amelia Lewis spoke of the need of 
woman’s aid in all masculine undertakings. 
Men alone accomplished nothing complete- 
ly 8r perfectly. She once knew of a man 
who ordered a leg of mutton for dinner 
every day for a week; this was a sam- 
ple of men’s management. We had leg-of- 
mutton politics, leg-of-mutton charities, 
leg-of-mutton government; everything 
clumsy and ill-considered for want of 
woman’s participation in guidance. 

Mr. Robert Camack, who had lived some 
time in the Black Hills of Dakota, testified 
to the good results of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming Territory. At Dead Wood he 
had met many persons from the Territory, 
and they all spoke of the experiment as : 
success. He had seen many women who 
had voted, and he thought women were 
more respected there than where they had 
not those privileges. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. A. O. 
Willcox, Dr. Pheebe Brink, Mr. J. O. 
Woods, and Mrs. E. L. Chamberlain. 


| 














The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing vear: 

Pr esident—Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D. 

Vice-* residents— Dorsia C. Goss, Annie Jen- 
ness Miller, Harriett Putnam Nowell, K. 8. Beat- 
terv, Esther Herrmann, Elizabeth Schoonmaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Caroline Angel. 

Recording Secretary—Jeannie F. Waite. 

Treasurer—Jennie McAdam. 

Chawman Executive Committee—Lillie Dev- 
ereaux Biake. 

A MEMBER. 


coe -—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 





The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Ct., had its regular fortnightly meeting in 
the parlors of Unity Church, last week. 

Mrs. Collins, the chairman, gave an ac- 
count of the suffrage convention which she 
had attended in Boston this week. She 
thought it a grand success, and was par- 
ticularly pleased with the addresses on 
Monday evening by Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Mrs. Mary Livermore, which left not 
an inch of ground for suffrage opponents 
to stand upon. The reports of committees 
showed a great amount of work done in 
Massachusetts during the winter,—among 
other things accomplished, 113 suffrage 
meetings for forming leagues throughout 
the State. The speaker referred to the 
fact that in Wyoming women had voted 
unanimously to tax church property. She 
thought this significant, in view of the 
general belief that women would, if they 
had the power, set the Church above the 
State. At the meeting in Boston. the re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage re- 
ceived their due share of attention, and 
there was some talk of extending to them 
a resolution of thanks for having helped 
the suttrage cause, instead of hindering 
it, as they were attempting to do. At 
the grand banquet in Meionaon Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, one of the toasts was 
“Woman as a Rib.” The Rey. Mr. Bar- 
rows responded to this, and in the course 
of his remarks told the story of the mis- 
sionary who was relating to a tribe of can- 
nibals the “rib” story of the origin of 
women, The cannibals all broke into an 
audible smile, and said they had eaten too 
many of both sexes to allow that story to 
go down with them. Men had the same 
number of ribs on each side. <A discus- 
sion followed as to plans of work to help 
along the suffrage cause, developing a va- 
riety of opinions. Temperance work, 
‘high license,” no license, and prohibition 
came in for attention. Mrs. Judson be- 
lieved in prohibition, Miss Hall was em- 
phatically opposed to it and to the work of 
the Christian Temperance Union during 
the last political campaign. Mrs. Bi-sell 
thought it very difficult to settle the best 
plan for promoting suffrage. ‘There was 
something behind all this, at the bottom 
of the question, that we had never yet 
reached. The question of women wine- 
bibbers being brought up, Mrs. Hale, of 
Glastonbury, thought it was highly en- 
couraging that the proportion of these, as 
compared to drinkers among men, was so 
exceedingly light—a proportion that had 
always been, and probably always would 
be. The religious or church question in 
connection with woman suflrage was also 
discussed. One lady thought Mrs. Stan- 
ton had injured the cause by the recent 
stand she had taken on this question. 

Miss Mary Hall read a paper in reply to 
the letters Mrs. Stanton had sent to the 
club. P. 


coe - 


THE W. C. T. U. AND THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Clara C. Chapin read before the 
tepublican Valley Association of Congre- 
gational Churches at Indianola, Ia., an able 
paper on **The Relation of the W.C.T. U. 
to the Church.” She said: 


. 


‘*Ever since the revealing of the gospel 
dispensation, the centuries have witnessed 
the unfolding of the gospel plan; and 
Christianity, of which the church is the 
truest earthly embodiment, has been pre- 
paring women for the part they are des- 
tined to take in the great conflict between 
good and evil. ... The church may be 
slow to acknowledge its own work,— gos- 
pel philosophy is not yet fully compre- 
hended by man,—but with Infinite Wis- 
dom as the architect, and Infinite Love as 
the overseer, the workmen have builded 
better than they knew. If any man or 
any woman belonging to the church of 
God objects to the position woman is to 
occupy in Christ’s kingdom; if any object 
to woman on the platform, in the pulpit, 
in the press, let them stop preaching and 
teaching the gospel. If any church-mem- 
ber likes not the plan of the building fitly 
framed together, with Jesus Christ Him- 
self as the chief corner-stone, let him stop 
working for the Master; but let him re- 
member that insubordination on the part 
of a few workmen will neither hinder the 
completion of the temple, nor mar the 
beauty of the finished structure; it will 
only be fatal to themselves.” 








THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


So many have expressed a desire to see 
in our columns the wise and witty respon- 
ses made at the Suffrage Festival in Bos- 
ton, in anniversary week, that we reprint 
such as we have been able to obtain. They 
began with an original poem, written by 
request for the occasion by Mrs. Martha 
P. Lowe, of Somerville: 


THE FAIR REMONSTRANT, 


Good friends, let us not name despair ; 
The winds and waves are all for you; 
Success Is in the very air, 
And nothing can your work undo. 
Woman is never dull of ear, 
Her instinets rise above her creed, 
And though she shake her head in fear, 
She will applaud the valiant deed. 


She likes to see her gentle sex 
Outride the bonds of custom stale, 

And fling away the cares that vex, 
Aud turn their rudder to the gale. 


And so she marks with seeret pride 
ler sisters in the cloistered walk 

Of books, or by the patient's side, 
Looking as wise as doctors talk. 


She smiles with pleasure when they sing 
The songs that win man’s generous praise ; 

But her heart throbs when they can bring 
Great thoughts to set his soul ablaze. 


She is not much displeased to find 
They teach in the professor's chair; 
Nor will she even greatly mind 
‘To see them mount the pulpit stair, 


She bids them rise, with clarion call, 
Againat the demon of the land; 
The fiends of alcohol must fall 
And die away at their command. 


They lead in noble charities, 

They sit with men in councils grave, 
They speak in halls and coteries : 

What is there more for them to crave ? 


One only little right it is,— 
To cast a vote into its place; 

And yet so great a thing is this, 
That men refuse with solemn face. 


And then she turns away in shame, 
To hear her sisters ask 60 much; 

Let them not bear the freeman’s name, 
Nor once the sovereign ballot touch! 


Have patience, friends; this priceless boon 
May come so soft she will not know; 
Ilave faith; it will be here so soon 
That we must watch and pray and grow! 


The toast “Woman as a Rib” was as- 
signed to Rev. 8. J. Barrows. In respond- 
ing, Mr. Barrows said: 

In the Old ‘Testament narrative of the 
Garden of Eden, woman is certainly shown 
as the superior being. She was made out 
of wore highly organized material than 
man, and she exbibited a greater degree of 
intelligence and enterprise than he. [am 
not accustomed to refer the origin of the 
human conscience to a woman's eating an 





apple in the Garden of Eden; but if it be | 


true that the power to discern good from 
evil and to acquire wisdom came in that 
way, then we ought to be profoundly 
thankful to Eve for what she has done. 
‘These qualities of wisdom and the ability 
to discern between good and evil are cer- 
tainly what are needed in political life, and 
they are the qualities that woman can con- 
tribute. Woman is to be a co-worker with 
man in the field of life. That is the real 
significance of this ‘trib’ story. Men and 
women are to labor and enjoy together in 
the home, in society, in business, and there 
is no reason why they should be separated 
in political life. 

Next followed Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
in response to “Our Annual Defeat :” 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The Great and 
Geueral Court, in the plenitude of its wis- 
dom, has again denied our suffrage peti- 
tions. ‘The friends who found a voice in 
our behalf were few, and our enemies took 
refuge in the silence of contempt until 
their pert-up organs gained relief in em- 
phatic “nays.” ‘The Lrish legion, with rare 
exception, broke into full ery in the nega- 
tive, and the colored member was no less 
treacherous to liberty. The aptitude of 
the oppressed to assume the réle of the op- 
pressor found an impressive illustration in 
these representatives’ votes. 

Individual character betrayed itself in 
the tone of the voter. The mild and timid 
*no” bespoke the cautious member, who 
seemingly hoped by his suavity to placate 
his suffrage constituents, yet in the minor- 
ity in his district. ‘The loud and brutal ex- 
pression of dissent marked the representa- 
tives from precincts where policemen are 
most needed to protect the weaker sex. 

Indifference was indicated by the hum- 
drum responses of others. Among our 
friends the beartiness of the ‘‘yea” showed 
where the spirit of justice was stirred. 

The satisfaction of the majority was nat- 
ural. ‘The less pronounced were glad the 
unpleasant business was over for another 
year, and the malignant rejoiced as though 
the heresy were trampled out. The cod- 
fish overhead preserved its accustomed se- 
renity, and the State coat of arms still 
blazoned its legend. The puissant arm 
with the sword, beckoning men to seek 
quiet peace under liberty, carried a sinister 
menace to women, who are not encouraged 
to seck freedom by that method. These 
symbols had witnessed many a revo ution 
in that place. ‘lo see the majority on the 
side of wrong was pot uncommon; and to 

(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SusAN HALE has returned from 
Mexico, laden with sketches. 

Miss KATE BAYARD is said to be the 
most accomplished rider in Washington. 

Mrs. SENATOR EDMUNDS 
850 check to the Methodist 
Ogden, Utah. 

LADY CHARLOTTE MAJORIBANKS has 
been elected a member of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. 


has sent a 
mission at 


Miss ELLA L. KNOWLES, a graduate of 
Bates College, is reading law in the office 
of Judge Burnham, at Manchester. 

THe Empress EUGENIE is to witness the 
marriage of Beatrice and Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, by special invitation of the 
queen. 

Miss NETTIE CARPENTER, the young 
American violinist, has played in concerts 
with brilliant success at Dumfries and 
Edinburgh. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT has left Bos- 
ton. where she has been Mrs. James T. 
Field's guest the past winter, and is at her 
home at South Berwick, Me. for the sum- 
mer. 

Miss HELEN TAYLOR, the step-daughter 
of John Stuart Mill, an efficient member of 
the London schoo! board, has accepted a 
nomination to Parliament, and will make 
a canvass for the seat. 

Miss SUSAN ANNA BROWN, who recent- 
ly died at Evanston, Ill., was a writer of 
children’s stories for St. Nicholas and Wide 
Awake. She was the author of ‘ Forty 
Puddings,” ‘Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities,” 
“The Invalid’s Tea-Tray,” and several 
other books on similar subjects. 

MARIA MITCHELL, professor of astrono- 
my at Vassar College, gave the annual 
dinner-party to her present and former 
pupils recently, including a breakfast from 
81-2A.M.until 12 M. After the break- 
fast, poems dedicated to each member of 
the astronomy classes were read, and songs 
were sung composed for the occasion, a 
trained choir leading. 

Mrs. NArPier HiGGins is writing in 
England a history of women in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, to show 
that the decay of chivalry, the rise of the 
new learning, and the progress of the 
Reformation, marked an age in which 
women were more influential in polities, 
society, and thought than they had been 
before or have been since. 

Mrs. E. A. CONNOR, long connected with 
the Cincinnati Commercial, has accepted a 
position ou the editorial staff of the New 
York World. Mrs. Connor's qualities as a 
writer have for years been well known, 
and the charm and intellectual brightness 
of her articles, over the signature “*E. A.,” 
have gained for her a large public recog- 
nition, 

Mrs. WHEELER, of the Society of Asso- 
ciated Artists, intends to exhibit after a 
while a series of ten American tapestries, 
works of art in embroidery, designed by 
well-known American artists. The sub- 


| jects of all the designs are strictly Ameri- 
| can—in a broad sense of the word—and the 
| tapestries will illustrate the remarkable 





skill of our embroiderers. 


Mrs. FRANCES ELIZABETH FULLER, 
whose death has been announced, was a 
sister-in-law of Margaret Fuller. She left 
five children, one of whom is married to 
Mr. A. A. Hayes, for a long time the cor- 
respondent in New York of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, and afterward associated with the 
Brush Electric Light Company. Mr. 
George Folsom is ancther of Mrs. Fuller’s 
sons-in-law. Miss Florence Fuller, the un- 
married daughter, is still a very young 
girl. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMPSON, so widely 
known for her charities, and now living in 
Stamford, Ct., is contemplating an orig- 
inal scheme for doing good. On the the- 
ory that the old and stirring religious 
hymns which were familiar in childhood, 
and from which many people in later 
years drift so far away that barely an echo 
of them remains in the memory, would, if 
heard again, stir old recollections and re- 
awaken religious sentiments, she proposes 
to send musical organizations through the 
country which will render the religious 
music not only in concert-halls, but in 
public places where masses of people con- 
gregate. Mrs. Thompson intends to or- 
ganize bands of sacred minstrels to travel 
from place to place, and desires to get to- 
gether local companies of young people, 
under good musical direction, who will 
give sacred concerts. 

















THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


( Continued from Firat Page.) 


behold that majority scattered to the winds 
not familiar. ‘That codfish ” said 
Mr. Phillips. in an indignant burst at the 
abjectness of a Massachusetts Legislature, 
“it ought to be a whipped spaniel.” But 
whether fish or flesh, it takes a slight im- 
agination to conceive it endowed with con- 
sciousness, and from its coigne of vantage 
noting the human changes underneath. 
Year after year come the new men to fill 
the seats, and from hand to hand the gavel 
of the Speaker passes. Always some mor- 
al question presses for recognition. Al- 
ways the great inert mass declines to grant 
it. ‘The petty schemes of parties and cor- 
porations and individuals receive distin- 
guished consideration. ‘*Mint, anise, and 


less 


cumin” crowd out “the weightier mat- 
ters of the law.” But the ancient cod 


knows well that another year will bring 
fresh members with new ideas, and that 
the ignored issue will come up smiling for 
judgment. ‘The fishermen from the Cape, 
the shoemakers from Essex, the manufac- 
turers from Worcester, the farmers from 
Berkshire, and the lawyers from Suffolk 
will have discussed the matter before the 
next election, and the complexion of the 
Heuse will show it. ‘The men pass, but 
the principles come to stay. 

Tt seems but recently, although a gener- 
ation has gone, that Caleb Cushing domi- 
nated the Legislature. Still active and 
alert, although ‘ipproaching threescore 
years and ten, weighted with public ex- 
perience and persuasive speech, accom- 
plished and learned in an eminent degree, 
with gracious condescension he came to 
represent his native town in the lower leg- 
islative branch. It was the period preced- 
ing the civil war. Fugitive slaves were 
fleeing from Massachusetts. and the rumb- 
ling of the earth which presaged the great 
eruption was andible. Cowardice and tim- 
idity were in the ascendeney, and Cushing 
voiced them in debate and finesse. ‘The 
curly-headed Boston lawyer, John A. An- 
drew, with a reputation confined to his 
profession, and now atthe beginning of his 
public career, led the forlorn hope of free- 
dom with his great-hearted utterance. Un- 
recognized even by his friends as the fu- 
ture statesman, yet — 

In seed of laurel in the earth, 
The blossom of his fame was blown ; 
Aud somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shatt was in the stone. 


And history records, and the marble 
statue in the rotunda testifies, how soon the 
Legislature was swept and garnished, and 
the State House itself became the home of 
the great war governor, while the cause 
which Cushing championed was struggling 
for its existence on bloody Southern fields. 

Many a similar revolution of sentiment 
could the emblematic cod relate, and many 
a startling change will yet occur beneath 
its eye. 

Some day the cohort of women who an- 
nualiy struggle up the steep crowned by 
the gilded dome. only to be repulsed with 
great laughter, and to retreat to their base 
of supplies at 5 Park Street to plan a fresh 
attack,—some day, not distant, the advance 
guard will gain a foothold, after their 
years of weary climbing up the granite 
stair. Reinforcements will follow fast, 
the halls of debate will echo to musical 
veices, now sadly missed, and stalwart 
men will claim from Mrs. Speaker the 


privilege of occupying the floor. When 
that time comes, there will be some 


‘leaves to withdraw” not dreamt of by the 
present Solons. Until thea we can only 
say :— 
Sleep your thick sleep, and go your drowsy way ! 
You cannot hear the voices in the air; 
Ignoble souls will shrivel in that day ; 
The brightness of its coming can you bear ? 


J. W. Clarke, editor of the Boston Daily 
Traveller, in response to ‘The Friendly 
Press,” pointed out some 

ANTI-SUFFRAGE FALLACIES. 

It was gravely proposed this year, at the 
State House, to instruct the census enum- 
erator to enquire whether a majority of 
women want to vote. But the figures 
show that most men in Massachusetts do 
not want to vote. Herethey are: In 18s0 
our total male population of voting-age 
was 496,692. Of that number only 351,113 
were registered; and of those registered 
only 282,505 voted. At least 50,000 of this 
Jast number never would have either reg- 
istered or voted had they not been forced 
on to the lists by one or other of the party 
canvassers, and in many cases their taxes 
were paid for them. So that, in reality, 
about 230,000 was the total number of men- 
voters who wanted to vote, out of a possi- 
ble electorate of nearly 500.000. It is thus 
demonstrated that a majority of the pres- 
ent male electorate does not care for the 
ballot, and if it be jast or sensible to say 
that until a majority of women want to 
vote, none of them shall have the right to 
do so, then, by the same reasoning, no man 
in Massachusetts ought to have the suf- 
frage. 

This line of argament, pursued to its 
logical conclusion, would destroy man- 
hood suffrage, and would demolish the 
whole fabric of free government, as it ex- 
ists in this Commonwealth. 

2. Again, it is said that women now exert 
an influence. But if women do now exercise 
great influence over the votes of their hus- 
bands and brothers (as is claimed by our 
adversaries), then one of two things is cer- 
tain—the influence is either good or bad. 
If itis good, then it ought to be expressed 
directly and fully for all it is worth. If it 
is bad, then the Legislature ought to go 
further than it does at present, and not 
merely deny women the right to vote, but 
it ought plainly to prescribe a new penal 
code to restrain women from exerting their 
bad influence upon the electorate, and to 
punish them whenever they are caught 
in the act. 

3. A Boston paper recently argued at 
length that women ought not to vote be- 
cause they are not able to do military 
duty, and cannot fight. This would put 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and Whit- 
tier at the base of our electoral pyramid, 
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and, on the summit, John L Sullivan; be- 
cause he is doubtless the best fighter in 
the State. Moreover, as we happen to 
know, the writer of that article is himself 
a man whom no recruiting-sergeant who 
knows his business would admit to the 
ranks of the army. Why, then, should he 
yote? Thousands of men all over the 
State ought to lose their votes, if fitness 
for military duty is the proper basis of 
suffrage. 

{ Every editor in Boston knows very 
well that the influence of women, our 
wives, mothers, and sisters, could not be 
otherwise than useful and good in associa- 
tion with men at the ballot-box Emer- 
son says: “What is civilization? I an- 
swer. it is the influence of good women.” 
The fact that we have just gone up to 
Beacon Hill for the Metropolitan Police bill 
isa confession that the masculine mono- 
polyof the suffrage has failed to give the 
city of Boston good government. If our 
women had the ballot. we should never 
have had to ask for that bill, nor make that 
confession, 

Mr. Clarke then referred to the silent” 
majority against the woman suffrage bill 
in the Legislature, and recalled a little in- 
terview which he once had with Garrison, 
who predicted that when Mr. Clarke's lit- 
tle girl was a woman she would vote. 


response to ‘lhe Philosophy of Suffrage :” 


PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


It is a good time to do homage to philos- 
ophy, for it was just about this season of 
the year that the greatest of philosophers 
entered the world.—Plato, the father of 
all woman sulfragists, who, twenty-three 
hundred years ago, had arrived at much 
better ideas on the **woman question” than 
many have reached to-day. Many legends 
surround his birth, and our American 
Plato, Emerson, says that whatever the 
truth of these stories, one thing is certain, 
that aman was born who could see two 
sides of a thing. , 

“But,” | fancy some opponent saying, 
“vou would-be reformers are the most 
one-sided people upon the face of the 
earth.” Really, we are no more one-sided 
than other people. The only difference is 
that we are on the other side. Now one 
side is just as one-sided as the other side. 
Is not that a philosophie st.tement? 

The philosophy of woman suffrage is not 
of the German school, itis the Baconian, 
the inductive, the experimental. For 
many experiments in giving liberty to 
woman have been tried. Little by little, 
century by century, the bonds that bound 
her have been broken, and every experi- 
ment has succeeded! 

When, therefore, we ask that the last 
leading string be eut and woman be al- 
lowed to go alone, we have behind us the 
whole authority of the experiments! phi- 
losophy. 


Lucy Stone responded to 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 

‘The roll of honor which my toast shall 
celebrate is, first, the names of men and 
women who circulate the suffrage peti- 
tions with endless patience and with faith 
that never fails. One decade follows an- 
other, and this brave band are at their 
post. They get neither honor nor protit. 
Of toil and fatigue they have abundance. 
They neither ask nor expect anything but 
the success of the principle of equal rights 
for all. It may not come till long after 
they are dead; but all the same, they do 
what they can for its success. ‘The names 
of these men and women constitute my 
first roll of honor. 

My second contains the names of men 
who, in State Legislatures and in Congress, 
vote and work for the equal political rights 
of women, because they know that in the 
long runatrue principle is sure to find a 
majority. They bide their time (if suc- 
cess come in their time), choosing rather 
to remain ina minority with the right than 
to be cheered with the multitude in the 
wrong. 

When our principle is established, these 
two important forees, which circulated pe- 
titions, and which stood in a minority for 
the right, will be reckoned not least valu- 
able of the agencies which brought it 
about. 


Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, said, 
in response to ‘I'he Boston Remonstrant 
—When Found Make a Note of *Em:” 


THE BOSTON REMONSTRANT. 


The finest specimens of this interesting 
class of fossil Crustacea are found in the 
new red sandstone of the Back Bay. It is 
well-known that up to the beginning of 
the 16th century, little was accurately 
known concerning the origin of these pet- 
rified shells. The eminent Dr. Hitchcock 
speaks thus of the different opinions held 
by naturalists :— 

“Some maintained that they were only simu/- 
acra, or resemblances to animals, but never had 
a real existence. ( ; 
been produced by a certain materia pinguts, Or 
‘fatty matter existing in the earth,’ hence our 
modern proverb, ‘Living on the fat of the land,’ 
is tound to apply with special significance.” 

Continuing, the learned doctor remarks : 
“Others maintained that they were depos- 
ited by the deluge of Noah.” ‘This opin- 
ion apparently rested upon the mysterious 
fact of their frequent appearance in ele- 
vated situations. 


| 


| 





_, ,. | tionship. 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, of Quincy, said, in | 


stone formations, they are by no means 
limited to these strata, but may be met in 
the conglomerate or “*pudding-stone” of 
old and new ideas, where they present a 
very singular appearance. 
ing bivalve surprises us with one half its 
shell deeply corrugated with radical re- 
forms, while the other half is quite smooth, 
or delicately marked with the flora of ‘our 
best society” upon which it has rested. 
On examination this half of the shell will 
be found composed of argillaceous sand- 
stone, the clay largely predominating, 
making it very susceptible to impressions. 
The sume characteristic will be found in 
the allied cirripeds or barnacles, and form 
the composition of the immense number 
of creatures in the sedimentary deposits of 
every period, since Nouh according to Tal- 
mudie fable. with the help of Satan, 
planted the first vineyard. ‘That these foul 
and misshapen beings should be in any 
manner allied to the superior forms found 
in the Back Bay sandstone, seems incredi- 
ble to the careless observer; but when we 
consider how often the upper crust of so- 
ciety is broken by subsidence of underly- 
ing strata, or by superincumbent pressure, 
and that fine specimens of its fauna often 
disappear, to show themselves in degener- 
ate conditions at the North End or else- 
where, we can easily understand the rela- 
Moreover, by frequent social 
eruptions, the creatures of a very low stra- 
tum are lifted to a level with those much 
higher, noticeably a species of million- 
naire, which bears the unmistakable marks 
of its low origin and relationship to the 
degraded specimens preserved in alcohol 
to be found in all our pauper and penal in- 
stitutions. 

Shortly after my return to Massachu- 
setts from an absence of years, | visited the 
Museum of Fine Arts in this city. Pass- 
ing into the room deveted to relics from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, my attention 
was attracted to a young man, who, with 
a sly hold upon the hand of a rustic-look- 
ing young woman, drew her towards one 
of the glass cases, and. gazing into her in- 
nocent eyes full of trust in his superior 
masculine knowledge, exclaimed: ‘There, 
Miranda, these things in this case are old 
style, every one on’em.” I turned away 
with a sickening sense that the youth of 
Boston no longer inspired culture with its 
east wind. I fled to the Egyptian room, 
but just in time to see a lank Yankee of the 
stage order throw back his shoulders, 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets. and 
ery, as he glared at a mummy princess: 
“And ve really mean to say now that this 
is a petrified body, do ye?’ ‘This was be- 
coming serious, and [only escaped getting 
locked up by hiding in a corner and softly 
saying: ‘Tell it not in Gath” (which 
means New York), “publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon” (which is Chicago), 
“that this is Boston!” 

Since this shock to my reverential regard 
for the capital city of my native State, I 
have been prepared for fresh indications 
of decadence, and thus I am not surprised 
at the anachronism of Remonstrants. I go 
out to the Back Bay, and, looking through 
the plate glass behind which they are so 
carefully preserved, I say, with the youth 
in the Museum, ** Chese are old style, every 
one on “em ;"’ and I know that the day of 
their greatest service to my beloved city has 
not yet dawned; that unimproved oppor- 
tunity or rejected duty is the old style of 
the earth earthy, and its retribution is 
death. [ say: O princess of the Nile-land, 
whose Isis was as loftily throned as her 
Osiris, thank thy gods that though thy 
body sleeps in this far west, thy spirit no 
embalming hand could fetter with spicy 
bands of linen. It may be that our God is 
now thy God. If so, 1 beseech thee, pray 
for the entombed souls of thy near-by 


| sisters, the souls incased in selfish ease who 
‘will not enter the kingdom of duty them- 


They were supposed to have | 


selves, neither will they suffer them that 
are entering to goin. Yet, 
“There's no impossibility to him 


Who stands prepared to conquer every hazard. 
The teartul are the failing.’’ 


oo 


REMOVABLE OBSTACLES. 


Woman is now fairly established in the 
labor market as the rival of man. Whether 
this is the normal order of things is a 
point doubted by some political econo- 
mists, but whether it be so or not, it is 
likely to remain the order of things practi- 
sally for generations to come. ‘nis being 
so, it must be accepted, and every fair- 
minded person must wish her to have an 
equal chance in the competition. A wom- 
an supporting her mother and her little 
brothers and a very common 
spectacle; and the fact that Professor 
Somebody regards her as abnormal does 
not make their bread and butter any cheap- 
er. She is entitled to at least as much 
sympathy as aman who supports a wife 
and children. For his charge, it must al- 
ways be remembered, is voluntary—he 
took it on himself. Hers is involuntary. 


sisters is 


| She could not help her responsibilities ; he 


) an equal chance. 


“Such indeed was the | 


general opinion, but Fracastoro and a few | 


others maintained that they were once real 
animals, and could not have been brought 
into their present condition by the last 
flood. For more than three hundred years 
have these questions been more or less dis- 
cussed, and, though decided many years 
ago by all geologists, not a few intelligent 
men still maintain that petrified shells are 
mere abortive resemblances of real beings, 
or that they were deposited by the del- 
uge.” 

Limited by no special revelation con- 
cerning the fossils now in question, we 
may study them in a measure independent- 
ly. We first note the fact that while the 
finest specimens are met with in the sand- 


assumed his of his own accord. It is, 
therefore, quite just that she should have 
She is always at a dis- 
advantage as respects physical strength 
and persistence for working purposes, al- 
though in its own way and for its own 
purposes, physiologists tell us, the physique 
of women is equal or superior to that of 
men. She is also at a disadvantage as re- 
gards her dress, and as to the habits of so- 
ciety, which forbid her to go and come as 
freely as men in the pursuit of any voca- 
tion. On the other hand, she has a cer- 


| tain fineness of touch and keenness of per- 


ception that make her better fitted than 
man for certain material pursuits. This is 
well known, for instance, in the paper- 
money department of the United States 
‘Treasury ; and as all trades tend more and 
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more, a8 Napoleon said, to become arts, 
this greater delicacy of the senses wil! yet 
become a warketable commodity. Still, 
the balance of disadvantage is, and per- 
haps always will be, against women as 
bread-earners; and this makes it peculiar- 
ly important that any removable obstacle 
in their way should be got rid of. One of 
these obstacles, as it seems to me,is pride; 
not womanly pride, but social pride. 

It is an evil growing very naturally out 
of the greater refinement of women that 
they are not so able as men to accept cer- 
tain inevitable drawbacks of poverty. 
Harvard University, in whose neighbor- 
hood I dwell, is commonly reputed to be 
peculiarly subject to the spirit of caste; 
and yet there are young men in every class 
who help themselves through college by 
making fires and doing other household 
service for families in the town, nor do 
they lose the respect of others by such 
course of action, especially if they are good 
scholars or good athletes. It is not prob- 
able that they actually enjoy this way of 
life; and they may sometimes console 
themselves by quoting the reply of Presi- 
dent Lincoln when an Englishman remark- 
ed that no English gentleman ever blacked 
his own boots, **Whose boots does he 
black?" And apart from such special 
cases, it is a well-known fact that employ- 
ers sometimes give as a reason for employ- 
ing men rather than women that the form- 
er are mere willing to turn their hands to 
anything, and have less of inconvenient 
pride. I must say that such is also my 
A young man, when he 
has his living to make, ordinarily puts his 
pride in his pocket; a young woman often 
does not, and this is avery great differ- 
ence. A young man who goes early into 
a counting-room, though he be the son of 
a millionnaire or a senator, is expected to 
sweep out the store and do errands, while 
a young woman, even in great need, would 
be far less willing to accept such humilia- 
tion. 

I remember to have once employed a 
young lady, who was represented by her 
inother as needing work very much, to 
dust the books and shelves in a public li- 
brary with which I was connected; and 
the mother came to me in some indigna- 
tion to say that the dust got into her 
daughter's hair and it was not fit work 
for her; [ ought to have employed an 
Irish woman, she said. Yet she was, in 
general, a woman of excellent judgment. 
I often have occasion to employ young 
persons in copying, indexing, ete., gener- 
ally preferring young women, as being 
quieter and neater. Yet igis a distinet ad- 
vantage in employing a young man that 
he can be called on for anything; he con- 
siders that he sells me his time, and does 
not trouble himself to consider whether 
the service is menial or not; he is not sen- 
sitive as to which door he comes in by, or 
suspicious as to the manner in which the 
servants treat him. Where a woman is 
thoroughly gifted with good sense, the 
same is true of her; and in that case she is 
not only as useful as a man for this kind 
of work. but, indeed, much preferable. 


One of the most useful things in army 
life during our war was the thoroughness 
with which it taught this lesson: Accept- 
ing 2 certain position, accept all its conse- 
quences, Do not expect to be in service 
and out of it at the same time. If you 
have enlisted under a certain man’s com- 
mand, obey ail his rightful orders, with- 
out raising the question whether at home, 
in the town of Kennebunk or Wilkesbarre, 
you were a larger or smaller man than he. 
To what ungrammatical generais have I 
not meekly submitted myself, as being 
their temporary inferior! ‘To what saints 
and virtuous sages have I unflinchingly 
given orders, as being for the time their 
superior! Women as bread-earners need 
to learn the same lesson—to remind them- 
selves, if they seek to compete for em- 
ployment, that they must place their pride 
as well as their time at the service of their 
employer—their social pride, that is, while 
not suffering their womanly self-respect to 
be in the slightest degree infringed. Asa 
matter of fact we sometimes, though rare- 
lv, see even this womanly self-respect sac- 
rificed, ind women tempted into sin, only 
to spare the social pride that shrinks, for 
instance, from domestic service. ‘This is 
as if a soldier should actually desert to the 
enemy rather than submit to the ignominy 
of receiving orders from one who had pre- 
viously been his hired man. 

A certain lady once said to me: “1 
should be ashamed to ask any one in my 
employ to do anything that I should be 
ashamed to do for myself. But in employ- 
ing a governess I say to her, ‘You will be 
treated with uniform respect by every one 
in this household, as if you were one of 
my own daughters, but if it should ever 
be necessary, in a case of extreme emer- 
gency, for you to scrub the parlor floor, I 
should expect you to do it.’ Unless she 
accepts this unflinchingly, I do not engage 
her.” The lady’s illustration may have 
been an extreme one, but the principle is 
clear. Woman can never compete with 





man in the labor market except by putting 
social pride, as he does, into temporary 
retirement.—T. W. H.. in Harper's Bazar, 
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A PLEA FOR ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


The following admirable plea for wom- 
an suffrage, from the pen of M. Anna Wad- 
dell, a young Oberlin student, may help 
some other woman, who is yet on the 
fence, to come upon the right side: 


In thinking of woman's past, present, 
and future with regard to the ballot, and 
in recalling the pros and cons, | find two 
objections used more frequently than any 
others. ; 

1. That enfranchisement would draw 
women out of their sphere and make them 
unwomanly. 

2. That woman herself does not want the 
ballot. 

A third argument, which is not often 
brought forward now, is that women are 
incapable of intelligently using the fran- 
chise. This is fully answered by the 
record of female students in the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, at Delaware and Ober- 
lin Colleges, at the Harvard Annex, Bos- 
ton University, London University, and 
numerous other colleges, from Maine to 
California. 

In considering the first objection, that to 
give woman a direet influence in publie 
aflairs will make her less worthy and less 
gentle, we linger and try to see the reason 
from every point of view. Anything that 
would so influence the mothers of a nation 
would be baneful indeed! But is not this 
argument merely hypothetical? Have we 
not some evidence to lead us to a different 
conclusion? We naturaily loek to the 
Territories, where woman suffrage has 
ceased to be an experiment, and we do not 
tind that female character has been mate- 
rially changed. But we do find that not 
only has drunkenness and disorder at the 
polls almost disappeared, but that, in 
many towns where women have served on 


juries, crime has been much more eftectu- 


ally checked than when the jurors were 
males only. Such is the evidence of Judge 
Greene, of Washington ‘Territory, after 
presiding over a court of justice for twelve 
terms. Seattle citizens tell us that before 
women voted, their Sunday, instead of 
being a day of rest and peace, was the 
worst in the week for intemperance and 
liwlessness. We are often told that wom- 
en wre more conscientious than their broth- 
ers. If this be true, would their vote not 
bring into public life an element for which 
the body politic is suffering? Viewing the 
objection from the ethical point, we ean 
hardly believe that He who endowed wom- 
an with her complex nature, gave her in- 
stinets so feeble, a nature so easily unbal- 
anced, that the mere fact of giving hera 
voice in the making of laws by which she 
and all that is most precious to her are 
governed, will unsex her. Nay, her first 
thought would be, how will this law affect 
my husband, my son. my brother? For 
that which is for the highest good of mine 
is for the best good of all. 

This argument of unsexing woman is 
the old béte noir which has always been 
brought into the arena whenever women 
have sought to enlarge their sphere of 
thought or action. Fifty years ago, the 
educator who proposed to give young men 
and women the same mental training was 
laughed to scorn; nay, more, he was re- 
garded as anenemy to his race. ‘This enly 
school (Oberlin) was a by-word among 
eultured Christian men. But the world 
moves; the century-plant of intelligence 
unfolds; and experience has shown that 
the college-bred girl who can read Virgil's 
*.Eneid” and translate a page of Homer 
is still a gentle, charming woman. ‘True, 
she forms her own judgments, and has de- 
cided views on questions social, political, 
and moral, which probably would never 
have entered her brain had she been taught 
only to drum on the piano, paint flowers, 
and speak American French. Yet, in 
spite of her opinions, she has been known 
to cook an eatable dinner, sew on her hus- 
band’s buttons, and wash her children’s 
faces. Nay, that same benighted husband 
thinks that she is a better wife and mother 
because of her liberal education. Do we 
not consider the world better, not worse, 
for woman's enlarged influence during the 
last fifty years? 

Again, that the majority of women are 
indifferent concerning this matter of suf- 
frage. is not the question to be considered. 
The slave was not asked if he desired free- 
dom, yet it was best for the country and 
himself that it should not be withheld from 
him. So banefully did oppression act 
upon the negro that he was always the 
first to reveal the revolts against tyranny. 
So the lack of interest manifested by many 
women in this matter simply shows how 
harmfully their inferior position has af- 
fected them. Not until great advance- 
ment has been made in any reform do the 
masses rise ‘The question to be considered 
is one of duty, not desire. Every woman 
is a citizen, and ought to discharge the 
duties of citizenship. She ought to be in- 
terested in the government of her country; 
she ought to be acquainted with the char- 
acter of the men appointed to make the 
laws by which she and hers are governed. 
If those few dear, retiring women, with 
every fancy gratified almost before ex- 
pressed (the exotics of civilization), could 
step out into the work-a-day world among 
their humbler sisters, and see how much 
more could be accomplished by the voting 
woman for herself and for the world, they 
would lay aside the selfishness which 
makes them happy in their own blooming 
and indifferent to the frosts which nip the 
lives of others. They would see their 
duty, and be willing to assume it. ‘This 
argument of non-interest has always been 
urged against an extension of the franchise 
in Great Britain; vet every enlargement 
has proven its falsity. It has become an 
axiom in business that if you would gain 
2 man’s complete interest, you must give 
him a personal share in the concern. So 
in any measure, religious, social, or politi- 

-al, only individual responsibility will bring 
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individual thought and action. The mistake 
heretofore has consisted in giving woman 
an ideal position, which she held only 
in romance. All the duties which rightly 
belong to her have not been expected from 
her. She has no more right to shut herself 
junto her home and live exclusively for it, 
than has her husband to be interested only 
in business and regardless of the interests 
and pleasures of the home. Every woman 
owes to the communty and the nation a 
duty which she alone can discharge. But, 
it is said, the family is a unit, and the hus- 
band represents the wife. Why should he 
not also yote for all the unmarried sons, 
brothers, ete.? Upon this unit principle it 
js totally unnecessary and out of place for 
the wife to join the church. Her husband 
is a member and represents the family; 
let her exert an “indirect influence” in re- 
ligious matters ; it will be “far more power- 
ful.” Active participation in church affairs 
brings woman into public life somewhat: 
she is surely out of her sphere in this re- 
spect. Supposing this representative prin- 
ciple ruled in church polity? What vigor- 
ous and efficient Christian work would be 
accomplished? How speedily would the 
world be won for Him who said to Mary: 
“Go unto my brethren and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my father’?! Again, how are 
the women represented who think differ- 
ently from their husbands, as many do? 
And how the women who have no hus- 
bands, yet pay taxes? Surely the fathers 
were mistaken when they sounded the bat- 
tle-cry, *‘No taxation without representa- 
tion!” 

The government and religion of this 
country are based upon individual con- 
science and judgment. It is impossible 
for any one person to judge for and fully 
represent another. Atthis point American 
principles and practice vary. “Self-gov- 
ernment begins and resides in the individ- 
ual.” The Declaration of Inde pendence 
asserts that *‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Yet women’s consent in this matter of suf- 
frage has been overlooked with lofty indif- 
ference. Statesmen tell us that no social 
lever can so elevate the masses as does the 
ballot: no external aid can so dignify the 
individual. Yet American women, consti- 
tuting almost one-half of the nation, are 
deprived of this right and privilege So 
large a part of the population needs the 
ballot for its own self-respect and protec- 
tion. 

It is said that man has legislated for 
woman. Yes.buthow? According to the 
old common law she was under her hus- 
band’s control almost wholly. Her per- 
son, her children, her property, her earn- 
ings, were his. By statute law he might 
beat her when he thought she deserved it, 
with a stick no bigger than his thumb! 
To-day, in many States, women have no 
legal right to their own children. If a 
wife dies, in some States, all her property 
passes to her husband, but if ahusband dies, 
the use of one-third of the property goes 
to the wife. In case of the mother’s death 
the husband is the guardian of the chil- 
dren; but when the father dies, the moth- 
er, whom one would suppose best fitted to 
fill the place, is set aside for some other. 
Too much protection may be worse than 
too little! 

But it is urged, “let woman exert an in- 
direct influence.” In other words, let her 
have opinions as she will and does, but let 
her seek to further aims and accomplish ob- 
jects subtilely. Cana woman scheme in this 
way without harm to her better self? Can 
she thus cultivate a frank and noble charac- 
ter? Not only does woman need the ballot, 
but the nation needs her vote. With the en- 
franchisement of women will come the so- 
lution of the temperance problem. Fully 
three-fourths of womankind would seek to 
check the liquor traflic. Brewers and sa- 
loonists understand this, hence their hostil- 
ity to woman suffrage. Many State laws 
relating to divorcee, control of children, 
and transfer of property would be changed. 

We do not believe that woman's vote 
will cause the millennium, but we do be- 
lieve that as the joint action of the sexes 
has proven the best in the church, in mis- 
sions, in schools, in colleges, in literature 
and art, so will it bein government. Each 
will complement the other, as it was in- 
tended they should ; and we shall have bet- 
ter laws, purer homes, and a higher and 
nobler manhood and womanhood. 

M. ANNA WADDELL. 
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WHERE, WHAT, WHEN? 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please wet answers to these ques- 
tions: 

1. In what States and Territories can 
women vote and hold office? 

2. What oftices can they hold? 

3. How long has the exercise of these 
rights been privileged ? H. 

Great Barrington, Mass., June 1, 1885. 


ANSWERS. 

1. In twelve States women can vote in 
school elections or for school directors, 
viz.: in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Kentucky. In three Terri- 
tories they can vote on all questions, viz. : 
in Wyoming, Utah, and Washington. 

2. In all the above States women can be 
directors of schools, and in some others, as 
in Illinois, where women have been elected 
county school commissioners. Women 
san be overseers of the poor in Massachu- 
setts. and notary publics in several West- 
ern States. The right to vote for school 
directors has been gradually extended, be- 
ginning with Kentucky, which, in 1854, 
gave school suffrage to widows with chil- 
dren of school age. 

3. In Utah and Wyoming women have 
been enfranchised for fourteen years; in 
Washington for two years. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE ANGLO-Rvussian Dts- 
pure. By Theo. F. Rodenbougb, Bvt. Briga- 
dier General U.S.A. New York and London: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50 cts. 

This is an account of Russia's advance 
towards India, based upon the reports and 
experiences of Russian, German, and Brit- 
tish officers and travellers; with a deserip- 
tion of Afghanistan and of the military re- 
sources of the powers concerned. There 
is no more interesting subject for the po- 
litical student than Russian progress 
through Central Asia. This compilation 
is made unusually valuable by several ex- 
cellent maps, with numerous pictures of 
the mountain passes and portraits of dis- 
tinguished officers and chieftains. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Protestant FaitH; Ok SALVATION BY BE- 


Ligr. An essay upon the errors of the Prot- 
estant Church. By Dwight Hinckley Olm- 
stead. 


This little treatise assails “the peculiar 
but pernicious tenet’ of justification by 
faith, which lay at the foundation of the 
Protestant Reformation, It affirms that 
belief is not a matter of volition, and con- 
sequently that men are not responsible for 
their creeds. ‘The writer recognizes cer- 
tain great moral points of agreement be- 
tween all forms of theological opinion, 
and draws the conclusion that *‘all nations 
have in truth only one religion.” 

H. B. B. 


SHOEMAKER'S DI\LoGveEs FoR SCHOOL AND So- 
CIAL ENTERTAINMENT. Edited by Mrs. J. 
W. Shoemaker, National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Philadelphia. 

Forty lively dialogues, entirely new and 
original, are given in a convenient shape 
for recitations and amateur theatricals. 
‘They require from two or three to a dozen 
participants, and would afford a party of 
young people much innocent diversion. 
Some of the pieces are grave, some gay, 
some broadly humorous, all cheerful and 
entertaining. Their tone is so uniformly 
pure and refined that criticism is disarmed, 
and the book can be safely commended as 
a valuable addition to works of this semi- 
dramatic character. H. B. B. 


Tue True Perrection wuicnh Gop Requires 
ATTAINABLE ON Eanrtu. Boston: McDonald 
& Gill. 


The prologue of this metrical-theologi- 
cal essay explains how the book chanced to 
be written, and gives a foretaste of its 
quality : 

“One Sunday morning my desire to know 

How man may reacb perfection here below, 

Led me to take the Book wherein is given 

Instruction meet to fit the soul for Heaven, 

To a familiar, o't-frequented place, 

Uninterrupted there the truth to trace.” 


Job’s possessions and resources, Satan's 
challenge, attack, and defeat, conduct the 
reader to the final exposition of ‘Truth 
Triumphant. H. B. B. 


Unity Sonos Resuno. Compiled by C. H. K. 
Chicago: The Colegrove Book Co. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. $1 25. 


This little volume is composed of poems 
published in Unity between December, 
1879, and March, 1885. Of the twenty- 
five writers fifteen are women. It is a 
bright idea, thus to gather up in a per- 
manent form the fugitive gems of thought 
and expression. Unity may well be con- 
gratulated on having so many contributors 
whose poems are worthy of preservation. 

Hi. B. B. 


Ecce Veriras. New York: J. H. Brown Pub- 


lishing Co. 

This is tan enquiry of Christ and. His 
religion.”’ It considers the authenticity of 
the historical Christ, and affirms that the 
true Christ is one of spiritual principles. 
The miracles, Messiahship, and teachings 
of Jesus are reviewed. Christianity is 
recognized as “the absolute religion,” and 
the progress and triumph of His kingdom 
are affirmed. H. B. B. 


Co.iuece Sones. A Collection of New and Pop- 
ular Songs of American Colleges. By Henry 
Randall White. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This is a compilation of seventy-five 
pieces which will delight the hearts of the 
merry young fellows who find in noise 
and nonsense a relief from the cares of 
study. H. B. B. 


Tue KniGut or THE BLAcK Forest. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 75 cents. 

T'wo young American girls travelling in 
Germany meet a handsome young noble- 
man who interests them by his soft 
speeches and graceful ways. The story 
is spirited and pathetic. It would be 
well if the difference between flirtation 
and true aflection so finely shown in this 
story could be recognized and appreci- 
ated by all young people. H. B. B. 
QvueEN Bess, oR WuHat's IN A NAME. By 

Marian Shaw. New York and London: G. P. 

Putnam’sSons. $1. 

This is a tale of true love, which runs at 
cross purposes until the close of the last 
chapter. The characters are life-like, the 
situations dramatic, and the interest well- 


sustained. It is a pleasant tale told with 
spirit. H. B. B. 
Sirk. Its History and Manufacture from the 


Earliest Ages to the Present Time, including 
Instructions for Silk Culture on Osage Orange 
or Mulberry. By Mary M. Davidson. Junc- 
tion City, Kansas. 75 cents in cloth. Sold 
by the Author. 


After a sketch of silk culture in the Ori- 
ent. and in Greece Rome and Europe, the 
author gives directions for the practical 
culture of silk-worms. ‘A change has 
taken place regarding their food. In the 
last two years silk-worms have been fed 
on Osage Orange, and the finest silk pro- 
duced.” In Kansas and other Southwest- 
ern States there are thousands of miles of 
Osage Orange hedges. ‘To utiiize these is 





the object of this manual. Large estab- 
lishments seldom pay. It is by many 
households, each raising a few pounds of 
cocoons, that the business is carried on. 
Hence the peculiar vaiue of this industry 
for women, children, and aged people. — it 
is a domestic iudustry. An amusing rem- 
iniscence of Mrs: Horace Greeley is given. 
Mrs. Greeley had a strong antipathy to 
kid gloves, and on one oveasion meeting 
Margaret Fuller in the street, instead of 
shaking her outstretched hand, she touched 
it shudderingly with her own silk glove, 
exclaiming, “Skin of a bea-t!" Where- 
upon Margaret drew back her hand from 
the silk glove, crying, with a strong ex- 
pression of disgust, **Entrails of a worm!” 
Hi. B. B. 


Bixps IN THE Busu. 
Boston: Houghton, M filin & Co. 


By Bradford Torrey. 
$1 25. 
This delightful description of New Eng- 
land birds is written by one who has inade 
their habits a study. and who writes with 
an intimate knowledge and thorough love 
of his subject. It is full of interesting 
facts. Who, for instance, would suppose 
that Boston Common and the adjacent 
Public Garden, situated-in the heart of a 
great city, are visited by theusands of 
birds, representing seventy species? Yet 
our author has seen them there with his 
own eyes. ‘These birds are transient visi- 
tors. ‘They uniformly arrive during the 
night. ‘The observer goes his rounds late 
in the afternoon and sees nothing unusual, 
but next morning the trees will be popu- 
lous with thrushes, finches, warblers, ete. 
As they come in the dark, so also in the 
dark they go. Follow them ever so close- 
ly during the day, they will only fly from 
tree to tree. confused by the array of sur- 
rounding roofs. ‘Their stopping here was 
a mistake, and after sunset away they go, 
‘praying never to find themselves again in 
such a Babel.” H. B. B. 


New Licut on Mormonism. By Mrs. Ellen E, 
Dickinson, with an Introduction by Thurlow 
Weed. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 


This is an important contribution to 
American history. It throws light upon 
one of the most remarkable events of our 
century, in the birth of a new religion, 
notin some far-off wilderness, but in the 
heart of an intelligent American com- 
munity. The venerable Thurlow Weed, 
less than three years ago, certitied that in 
his boyhood, in Onondaga Hollow, N. Y., 
he knew William H. Sabine, grandfather 
of Mrs. Dickinson, the author otf this book, 
und well remembered his residence, in 
which the Spaulding manuscript (the Book 
of Mormon) is said to have been kept for 
years. Mr. Weed adds: **With my knowl- 
edge of Joseph Smith and one of his first 
followers, Phelps, a Canandaigua printer, 
it has been for more than half a century the 
oceasion of surprise that such vulgar im- 
postors should have obtained a following.” 

We think that Mr. Weed was not quite 
aware of the vagaries of the human mind 
when he attributed the rise of Mormonism 
solely to vulgar imposture. Nor does the 
narrative of Mrs. Dickinson wholly con- 
firm that opinion. Mysticism is an ele- 
ment of human nature. It doubtless ex- 
isted in no common degree in Sinith, Pratt, 
and Rigdon, and appealed to the same 
element in their followers. Meanwhile 
the facts concerning the rise of this relig- 
ious delusion deserve a wide circulation, 
and will serve as a valuable corrective to 
the glamor of illusion with which, so 
often, ‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” H. B. B. 


Tue Strupy or Pouritics in Unity CLuns AnD 
Crasses. By George L. Fux. Chicago: The 
Colegrove Book Co. Boston: Cupples, Up- 
bam & Co. 10 cents. 


“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do 
not understand the nature of their own 
government.” *Therefore,” says Mr. Fox, 
“the ‘noblesse oblige’ of citizenship calls 
the citizen to the study of politics.” All 
who are interested in serving their coun- 
try should join the Society for Political 
Education, whose secretary is W. C. Ford, 
31 Park Row, New York. A list of books 
helpful in this study is given in the pamph- 
let. H. B. B. 


THe Mystery Or THE Locks. By E, W. Howe, 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. $150. 

This is a tragical story of love, mystery, 
and murder, ina setting of humorous de- 
scription and dialogue. A lonely man, in 
a lonely house, ina decaying town, con- 
scious that he is dogged by a subtle enemy, 
is charmed by organ music in the adjoining 
church, and in a cool, deliberate, unfeeling 
way wins the heart of the fair young or- 
ganist. She in her turn discloses her af- 
fection, and almost compels him to marry 
her. His assassination follows. The story 
is told with much power, and has decided 
literary merit. ‘The incidents and charac- 
ters are drawn with unusual skill. But it 
is ‘ melodramatic, overstrained, and un- 
wholesome. ‘The tale leaves a sad and 
gloomy impression, as though the world 
were mean, and life not worth the living. 

H. B. B. 


Diet ror THE Sick. A Treatise on the Values 
of Foods, their Application to Special Condi- 
tions of Health and Disease, and on the Best 
Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henderson, author of ‘Practical Cooking 
and Dinner-Giving.’’ Harper Bros. $1. 
“An English author says, ‘The doctor, 

unsupported by the cook’s material aid, 
and the cook, unguided by the doctor's 
knowledge, are two powerful agents, half 
of whose strength is paralyzed or misdi- 
rected.’ ” 

This opening sentence of the preface in- 
dicates the scope of the book. It contains 
remarks about beverages and foods, a brief 
treatise upon new health foods and other 
grain preparations, full directions for 
making ‘“*Koomis” or fermented milk, a 
brief discourse on ‘artificial digestion” by 
means of pancreatic ferments, and direc- 
tions for the canning of unfermented grape 
juice. The hot water cure is-briefly de- 
scribed. Bills of fare for infants, for fever 
patients, for consumptives, for kidney dis- 





| eases, dyspepsia, gout, and rheumatism, | D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


and for convalescents, are prescribed. 
Valuable recipes are given for making all 
sorts Of simple and nourishing prepara- 
tions. Since food and fresh air are often 
better than medicine, nurses and physi- 
cians will be aided and instructed by this 
admirable condensation of culinary in- 
struction, which is at once scientific and 
practical. H. B. B. 


Tue Gray Masave, ANp Orner Poems. By 
Mary Barker Dodge. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. $1 25. 

It is refreshing to take up a modern 
book of poems which one can understand 
without an effort. Instead of nebulous 
mist and a dreamy murmur of complicated 
verbiage, we have asimple, and sometimes 
singularly graceful, expression of compre- 
hensible ideas. ‘The poems are not great, 
but they are sweet and sympathetic utter- 
ances. It is said that ‘Tennyson has writ- 
ten the authoress a letter expres-ing his 
approval. One of the finest of these 
poems, “Loco” (too long to quote), con- 
denses the whole Indian question in its 
touching narrative. Here is one of the 
briefest poems: 


THE BREATH OF GOD, 


It cometh from the East—the wintry plain 
Sottens beneath the t nder touch of rain. 

It cometh from the West, and hoary vines 
Pour out of rounded cups the richest wines. 
It cometh trom the Nortb, and finest lace 

Is woven to cover Nature’s sweet, old tace. 

Ir cometh from the South, and ali the sod 
Blossoming saith: ‘It is the breath of God.”’ 





HoonD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 
CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June | was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awiul pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ae see out of my eyes, and | broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame and 
sore i could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to Weta bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood cof the firm 
of A. R, Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle | found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Lhave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I ean walk without going lame. 
f have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run at all. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me sai? that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. oon" 
Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bovtles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 

erfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OvER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPEpsta. 
OUR BRAIN FUOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 

delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Especially sustaining to the BRatn WORKER. 
OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 

TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 

builders up ia CONSUMPTION and NeRvousLy EN- 

FEEBLED CoNpbITIONS, and are excellent Fart- 

ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 
partake. 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 

OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:Pa- 
TION and PILEs. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowre, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship “‘New Hampshire,”” Newport, R. I., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America, 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. . $ 25 


Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
A beautiful imported Birthday 
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WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 


Including Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial story, 
“Down the Ravine,” with other serials by famous au- 
thors, and nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by celebrated artiste, 

Plain cloth binding, $175; Extra binding, covers 
stamped in colors and gold, $2 25. 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 


Most acceptahle books for Sunday school libraries. 
Second series, fully Ulusteated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the set, $1 50. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By Pansy. l2mo, $1. 

Admirably suited to the needs of young folke who 
wish to read, or have read to them, the choicest of 
short tales, 

HOW SUCCESS IS WON 
(Little Biographies. Third Series.) By Sarnau K. 

Bouton. Price $ 

This is the best of the recent booka of its class. Its 
“successful men” are eminent Americans. A portrait 
accompanies each biography. 

INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, l2mo, $1 50, 

Has all the cha:m of ber earlier works, with riper 
experience. 

WITHIN THE SHADOW. (V.!. F. Series.) 
By Dororuy HoLroyyp. l2meo, $1 50. 

“The most successful book of the year.” ‘The 
story throughout is one of brilliancy and power.’ 
The book cannot help making a sensation.”’—BSoston 
Transcript. 

“shows how well worth while it is to suffer in hold- 
ing fuet to religion aud morality.”’—oston Beacon. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 
or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 
By Kose Porter. A choice little volume for the 
vest pocket. Cloth, 25e. 
AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
icé ZONES. 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.8.N. 8vo, extra cloth, 

illus., $3; with cireumpolar map, $5 50, 

New edition, with the most graphic, authoritative 
and satisfactory accounts of the ** Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,” “he Expedition of Greeley” and ‘The Reseue 
of the Greeley Party,”’ with many choice illustrations. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Rev. Cuarves R. ‘TaLpor, 


An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred men’s souls, {t will fire the hearts of all young 
Americans, Lllustrated, lzmo, $1 25, 

HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By MARGARE® SipNeyY. I6mo, illustrated, $1. 
A capital book for the young people in familyjeir- 


cles or Keading Unions. *Delightiully entertaming, 
very instructive, and charming in style.’ 


ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. Granam CLark, I2mo, cloth, $1 50 
“Fresh and original.” “A story of genuine inter 


est. 
MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER 
By Mrs. 8. A. Bisnere. 12mo, $1 25. 
A New England story, abounding in sprightly in- 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
By Mies ELLA M. BAKER. 16mo, $1 25. 
A model book for the 8. 8. Library. 
Catalogue of 2,000 cheice bouks free, 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children ia 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. ln paper covers, 50 ete, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhsSt., Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 











The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuied. 





“The book is highly interesting.’"—Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.””— Woman’s Journal. 

“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 

“The moet interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.’’—Mrs. Livermore. 

“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.”’— Melrose Journal. 

“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.”— 
Clinton Times. 

“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.”—New 
Northwest. 


—— 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


u t 





“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 





tory of Liv: By Eminent 
Authors. T4 s Fi Engravings. y Agents 
earn $50 to 100 amonth sure. Send for © Terma, 
tic, to A. D. WORTHINGTON & UO, Martiord, Coma, 
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JUNE CONVENTIONS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suflrage As- 
sociation is arranging Conventions to be 
held in Western Massachusetts the latter 
part of this month. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond is now attending 
to this. She will receive the co-operation 
of suffragists where she goes, and great 
good should result from the work to be 
done. Western Massachusetts needs en- 
lightenment on this subject. Earnest pleas 
for meetings have long been made by 
friends in that section. By their aid now, 
the good seed to be sown should surely 
show an abundant harvest. 

Among the speakers expected are Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Rey. Solon W. Bush, and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. These will not all attend any one 
of the conventions, but some of them will 
be at each one. L. 8. 


a ee 


SUMMER WORK. 


The cause of woman suffrage has and 
can have no vacations till the victory is 
won. But the summer time scatters the 
friends into new fieids, where the seed- 
time is ever present, and where those who 











rest can sow for future harvest. 

One of the best ways to serve the cause 
this summer will be to take tracts and 
leaflets for gratuitous distribution. The 
list, which is in another column, shows for 
how small a sum a hundred people may 
each have a leaflet. By the reading of that 
leaflet other hundreds may be reached, 
and all set right on this great question. 

The tracts by Wm. I. Bowditch, Geo. F, 
Hoar, Geo. Wm. Curtis, John Stuart Mill, 
Wendell Phillips, and others, as shown in 
the list referred to above, cost a little more 
than the smaller leaflets, but they are in- 
valuable, and should by all means be taken 
to the country for use at the summer rest- 
ing places. Let them be ordered at once. 
**Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Ie Bs 
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“POETRY, VERSE, AND WORSE.” 


The first essential of fine poetry is that | 
it should mean something. A set of verses 
entitled ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” published in 
the latest number of a certain domestic 
magazine, seems to be lacking in this im- 
portant particular. 

It is an enumeration, in eleven stanzas, 
of what the writer considers to be the 
rights of a woman, and an exhortation to 
her to seek no others. These rights appear | 
to be, translated into prose, to nurse the 
sick; to sit up at night; to take care of a 
child; to display patience in doing what- 
ever is too disagreeable or formidable for 
other people to do; to obey her husband; 
and thus to be a “star,” a ‘“*queen,” &e., 
&ec. The rights enumerated are all very | 
well, except the obeying. The fallacy lies 
in the tacit assumption that these are all. 

The poem is evidently meant to have a 
bearing against woman suffrage. It might 
be interpreted equally well against the ed- 
ucational or property rights of women, or 
even against their right to quit the seclu- | 
sion of the eastern zenana. ‘The few Chi- | 
nese or Hindoo women who are beginning, 
through the teaching of missionaries, to | 
think it hard to be confined all their lives 
within four walls, might thus be gently 
assured that they ought to find it enough 

**In love's sweet Heaven, so near and far, 

O’er one dear home to shine a star, 

In one child's world to rule unseen, 

O’er one man’s heart to reign a queen.” 

Another verse would apply particularly 
to the property rights of women. It is a 
pity the Vermont Chronicle did not have 
it to quote, a year ago, when the mar- 
ried women’s property bill was exciting 
so much alarm for true womanliness, 
among the conservatives of that State. 
How affectionately would the Chronicle 
have exclaimed to the Vermont woman :— 

“Seek not to win in bitter fight 

What manhood yields as thy sweet right, 

For in his direst pain will he 

Give first, and best, and last to thee.’’ 

A case has yet to be found where either 
women or men engaged in ‘bitter fight” 
for a right which was already sweetly 
yielded to them. The foregoing stanza, 
if it means anything, seems to mean that 
a wife need not seek to have the control of 
her own property, as her husband, even in 
the depths of poverty, is sure to give her 
all the money he can possibly spare. Facts | 
hardly bear out this theory. The lack of | 
any money of which they have the free dis- | 


| third class. 
| comes fairly under the second head. It 


, of the conflict before us. 


| gloom. 
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posal seems to be a real grievance of most 
wives. When the Florida fishermen are 
lost in a fog, they stand up in the boat and 
shout, and from the direction whence the 
echo comes, they judge of the whereabouts 
of the land. Every now and then the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL publishes a story bear- 
ing upon this matter of pocket-money ; 
and whenever we do the abundant 
echoes that come back indicate the exist- 
ence of a wide-spread grievance in that di- 
rection. Yet the average man means well 
by his wife. If he does not do well by 
her, it is not from cruelty, but from 
thoughtlessness. He has never put him- 


80, 


| self in her place, or considered how he 


would like to be without any regular in- 
come, and be obliged to ask his wife every 
time he wanted a quarter. 

The last verse, which is printed in italics 
to add to it the force that it might other- 
wise lack, runs as follows :— 

“Along life's ocean gleam as lights 

Woman's immortal, deatbless rigbts ; 


Four radiant realms to her are given 
In child and mother, home and Heaven !”’ 


Let us consider these four realms. In 
all the States of the Union except two, a 
mother has no legal right to the control 
of her child so long as its father lives, un- 
less she has been legally separated from 
him. In some States, he can leave the 
minor children by will to the control and 
custody of another, however irreproach- 
able the mother may be, and however able 
and willing she may be to care for them. 
In most parts of the world, the mother has 
no right to herself; and a recent judicial 
decision in this State seems to indicate that 
a husband has the legal right to turn his 
wife out of the house, even when the ther- 
mometer is ten degrees below zero and the 
woman is bleeding at the lungs, and that 
such an act on his part does not constitute 
“cruelty.” The legal right of women in 
the first three realms, “child, mother, and 
home,” seems, therefore, somewhat prob- 
lematical. Most men are better and more 
generous than the laws they have made, 
Otherwise, the poor wives would have a 
hard time. As to the fourth ‘realm of 
woman,” viz., heaven, she certainly ought 
to have a free entrance, if long-suffering, 
patience, and much tribulation on earth 
serve to open the celestial gates. 

Douglas Jerrold said that there were 
three kinds of composition as distinguished 
from prose: Poetry, Verse, and Worse. 
Most of the attempts at anti-woman’s 
rights poetry which have been made of 
late are rather comical specimens of the 
The one we are considering 


rhymes and scans; it is verse. Some of it 
even sounds rather pretty, e. g.: 

“The little child's least burden bear, 

To clasp the yy hands in prayer, 

To kiss the rosy lips good-night— 

O! this is woman’s blissful right.” 

But the law-books do not recognize this 
right. The mothers had no voice in fram- 
ing the laws. A. 8. B. 


ae aie 
THE WOMAN WHO SAVED THE UNION. 


It is again and again argued that women 
should not vote because they are unfitted 
to enter the ranks in time of war and do 
duty as common soldiers. But did Napo- 
leon, or the Prince of Orange, or any of the 
great military commanders, win their bat- 


| tles by the strength of their right arms in 
| personal combat? 


Was it not rather by 
their brains, by the singular gifts which 
enabled them to grasp the situation, to 
measure the forces at their command, to 
perceive the strong and the weak points of 
the opposing combatants, to learn the geo- 
graphical features and resources of the 
country on which the battles were to be 
fought out, and all the essential points up- 
on which success or failure must depend? 
Their business it was to divine the right 
path, to plan the campaigns, in which the 


| great armies with their fighting men, their 


savalry, their cannon, their skirmishers, 
their sharpshooters, were in their hands 
as the pieces on a checker-board, moved 
by the strategic genius enthroned behind. 

Twenty-four years ago our country lay 
in deadly peril. Involved in a gigantic 
civil war, everything seemed to be going 
against us. When the war broke out we 
all looked towards General Scott, our 
commander-in-chief, the veteran of past 


campaigns. With the fearful defeat of 
Bull Run the conviction sank into our 


hearts that the great officer, then rapidly 
ageing, could not carry the responsibility 
Another and 
another general was tried. Defeat follow- 
ed defeat. No one seemed capable of 
planning successfully so vast a business 
as the subjugation of the Southern Con- 
federacy, extending over an immense area, 
full of enthusiasm in its evil cause, with 
officers and armies and resources long pre- 
pared for the conflict. Our faithful Pres- 
ident, surrounded by his counsellors, sat 
overwhelmed with care and immersed in 
The Northern army was costing 
the nation two million dollars a day. Sena- 
tor Dawes, in a speech in the House, had 
declared it ‘impossible for the United 
States to meet this state of things sixty 





days longer; an ignominious peace was 
upon the country and at its very doors.” 
So confident were the European powers of 
the speedy dissolution of the Union, that 
France had already extended her hand to 
control Mexico. and England showed by 
her tone that she considered our defeat a 
foregone conclusion. 

‘Then there came a sudden change. A 
new cumpaign opened. Victory followed 
victory. The Confederates perceived with 
consternation that we had found the key 
to the whole situation, and that with the 
‘Tennessee campaign we had cut the Re- 
bellion to the heart. The fall of Fort 
Henry opened the navigation of the Ten- 
nessee River. Its capture was followed by 
the evacuation of Columbus and Bowling 
Green. Fort Donelson was given up, and 
its garrison of 14,000 troops was marched 
out as prisoners of war Pittsburg Land- 
ing and Corinth followed, and Beauregard 
saw with dismay that this wonderful cam- 
paign of the ‘Tennessee had sealed the fate 





of the Confederacy. 

By-and-by the inquiry arose: Who plan- 
ned this wonderfulcampaign? Grant had 
achieved a brilliant success as an energetic 
and efficient general. But he had been 
acting on a line laid out for him. No one 
pretended that he had planned the cam- 
paign. A debate as Lo its origin took place 
in the House of Representatives, Feb. 24, 
1862. and in the Senate on March 13, of 
the same vear. It was ascribed in turn to 
Lincoin himself, to the Secretary of War, 
to General Halleck, to Commodore Foote, 
tothe combined wisdom of Generals Grant, 
Halleck, and Foote, to Gen. C. F. Smith, 
to Gen. Fremont. Lincoln maintained si- 
lence. Ue and his most trusted confidants 
knew that the whole campaign had been 
planned by a woman, and that woman 
Anna Ella Carroll, of Maryland. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
in numerous letters, bears testimony to 
this fact, and says: “1 have sometimes re- 
proached myself that I had not made 
known the author when they were discuss- 
ing the resolution in Congress to find out. 
But Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton were op- 
posed to its being known that the armies 
were moving under the plan of a civilian” 
(and that civilian a woman). ‘tHe want- 
ed the armies to believe that they were do- 
ing the whole business of saving the coun- 
try.” In repeated letters Mr, Wade testi- 
fies that Miss Carroll planned the cam- 
paign, and speaks of her great previous 
services, of her influence, which prevented 
the secession of Maryland, of the powerful 
pamphlets on the conduct of the war, pre- 
pared by her at Lincoln’s request. He 
says (writing to her) : 

The country, almost in her last extrem- 
ity, was saved by your sagacity and unre- 
mitting labor; indeed, your services were 
so great that it is hard to make the world 
believe it. Thatall this great work should 
be brought about by a woman is incon- 
ceivable to vulgar minds. You cannot be 
deprived of the honor of having done 
greater and more eflicient services for the 
country, in the time of her greatest peril, 
than any other person in the Republic, and 
a knowledge of this cannot be long re- 
pressed.” 

Similar emphatic testimony was borne by 
Colonel Thomas A. Seott, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, to whom Miss Carroll had 
submitted her plan, and who informed her 
in 1862 that the ‘adoption of her plan has 
saved the country millions of money ;” 
also by Hon. Edward Bates, & member of 
the Cabinet, by Cassius M. Clay, by Rev- 
erdy Johnson, by S. P. Chase, and other 
noted men. 

Hon. L. D. Evans, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Texas, in a pamphlet en- 
titled **The Material Bearing of the Ten- 
nessee Campaign in 1862 upon the Des- 
tinies of our Civil War,” shows that no 
military plan could have saved the Union 
except this, and that this was unthought 
of and unknown until suggested by Miss 
Carroll, who alone had the genius to grasp 
the situation. On the 30th of November, 
1861, Miss Carroll laid her plan, with ac- 
companying maps and diagrams, before 
the war department, saw it speedily adopt- 


with her suggestions. She lived to see it 
crowned with a glorious success! 

On the 10th of April, 1862, four months 
after the adoption of her plan, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation thanking 
Almighty God for the signal victories 
which had saved the country from foreign 
intervention and invasion. ‘Truly the Lord 
had delivered us! and His chosen instru- 
ment had been Anna Ella Carroll, of Mary- 
land! 

The Union was saved! and saved by the 
brilliant military genius of a woman. All 
these things are on record at Washington 
and elsewhere. The researches of future 
historians will only bring this surprising 
history into stronger and clearer light. 
Who, then, will venture any longer to say 
that a woman cannot take part in the mili- 
tary defence of her country ? How long will 
the government which owes its continued 
existence toa woman continue the meanness 





and ingratitude of classing her with crim- 





. : . . | 
ed, its details carried out in accordance | 





inals and idiots, and denying to her a voice 
in the affairs of the nation which she has 
saved from destruction? How long will it 
hinder the redemption of the world by re- 
pressing the heaven-born forces implanted 
for its salvation in the heart and intellect 
of women? S. E. B. 
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MISS CARROLL---DECISION OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS, 


Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett, of Malden, 
writes to the Boston Daily Transcript : 


‘*Your many readers who have interested 
themselves in the case of Miss Carroll, of 
Maryland, will rejoice to learn that the 
Court of Claims has, after the careful con- 
sideration it must of course have given 
such « matter, decided in her favor. This 
substantiates the claim she long ago made 
before Congress to recompense for ser- 
vices performed during the civil war. 
These services, as coming from a woman, 
were certainly very remarkable. They in- 
cluded the writing of valuable State pa- 
pers, and the planning of the most decis- 
ive campaign of the war—that up the ‘Ten- 
nessee River, which brought forth a series 
of brilliant victories after long months of 
inaction, almost of complete stagnation. 

“The best statesmen of the time pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of Miss Carroll's 
work, and the Court of Claims, in making 
its decision, only concedes to what Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Stanton ex- 
pressed over and over again. 

“It is painful to think that she has had 
to wait until 1885 for this recognition ; but, 
as the gentleman who presented her case 
before the court stated, ‘two formidable 
obstacles have ever been in the way, viz., 
the unfavorable attitude of the military 
mind towards what emanates from outside 
circles, and what, indeed, Miss Carroll was 
not responsible for—the fact that she is a 
woman!’ 

‘Fortunately, the Court of Claims de- 
cides all cases upon their merits, and 
Miss Carroll now receives justice. Her 
friends, however, must always be sadden- 
ed by the thought that justice comes al- 
most too late to be received triumphantly, 
Miss Carroll's invalid condition, caused 
largely by the long struggle she has had, 


making them fear that she may not long | 


survive the congressional legislation that 
will place her distinguished services in 
their true light before the people of this 
country. Yet this is better than the monu- 
ment that many have prophesied would be 
all that Anna Ella Carroll would receive 
from her countrymen for what should 
make her as dear to them as Joan of Are 
Was to the French people. Her work saved 
our country ‘millions of lives and untold 
treasure’—so stated more than one compe- 
tent judge of those trying times—inelud- 
ing as fine a piece of strategy as the an- 
naly of war record. Setting aside, there- 
fore, the painful part of her story, we 
must be glad that her record is to stand as 
undisputed history. and that a really great 
woman's name is to be linked with those 
of our generals of whom we are so justly 
proud.” 
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CAN SHE FIGHT? 


Miss Lillian Smith. of California, is one 
of the most skilful rifle-shots of the world. 
She is not yet fifteen years of age, yet has 
accomplished amazing feats with the rifle 
and shot-gun. Having shown a natural 
aptitude for bringing down small game 
when « child, her father gave her lessons 
in glass-ball shooting, and in three months, 
being then only ten years of age, she made 
a seore of 323 straight breaks, and broke 
195 balls out of a possible 500. ‘his was 
in 1881. Her father then brought her to 
Woodward's Gardens, where she gave 
seven exhibitions. Again she went into 
training, and is now prepared to do any- 
thing that has ever been done in the way 
of sharp-shooting. Among her more re- 
cent feats may be mentioned her killing 
twelve straight birds in San Bruno on the 
21st ult., breaking 94 glass balls out of a 
possible 100 at Sacramento last October, 
breaking 300 glass balls with a 22-calibre 
Ballard rifle in l4m. 38s. at Varaville last 
August, and scoring 90 out of a possible 








100 in four shots at a ring target at Scheut- | 


zen Park on the 25th ult., shooting at 200 
yards with an 11-pound rifle, this being her 
first experience at long range shooting. 
She is out with a challenge to shoot against 
anyone in the world for 31,000, Carver or 
Bogardus. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN INDIANA. 


The Convention advertised for Decatur, 
Ind., was held June 3. The fine and com- 
modious Court House was offered for the 
occasion. ‘There was a large audience, 
mostly women, in the afternoon, who were 
very much interested in woman suffrage— 
this being the first time such a meeting was 
ever held in Adams County. 
and men heard the truth gladly. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas opened the meeting 
with remarks on the merits of the move- 
ment. 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Fowke, of Richmond, 
made a few introductory remarks, and the 
meeting adjourned till the evening session. 
After the adjournment a number of wom- 
en seemed unwilling to leave, and wanted 
to hear more, so by general consent they 
discussed the propriety of forming a suf- 
frage club. 

Miss Mary D. Naylor, treasurer of the 
State Association, made a speech explain- 
ing the work of clubs, and they unani- 
mously took the initiative step to organize a 


The women 


| 


| joy it more, 
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club, and appointed to meet Satarday af. 
ternoon to perfect the organization. 

In the evening Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke 
made one of his very best speeches, which 
was listened to with marked attention. He 
took up one objection after another, and 
completely refuted each oue; in short, hig 
speech was grandly argumentative and 
eloquent, and delighted his hearers. The 
Convention closed amid expressions of in. 
terest and joy that the citizens of Decatur 
had the privilege of hearing the principles 
of woman suffrage discussed. 

The first in the series of meetings is a 
gratifying success. We hope other officers 
of the State Association will call meetings, 
and set the ball rolling at once, and keep it 
going until the people know we are in 
earnest. 

Miss Naylor did good work in Ft. Wayne 
last week for our cause, and we cheerful- 
ly recommend her wherever she may go, 

mond, June 4, 1885. M. F. T. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., ) 
JUNE 8, 1885, 5 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Every now and then we see objections 
brought against co-education. I have 
now been in Ann Arbor the greater part of 
four years, and have been observing the 
conduct of students in order to see if those 
objections were substantiated when the 
sexes were brought in unrestrained free- 
dom together, as they are here in the street, 
in the class, in boarding-houses, as stu- 
dents in every branch of study, and in 
every-day contact. We see girls coming 
and going in twos and threes all day long, 
and until quite late at night, on their way 
to and from lectures, and I heard a consta- 
ble say that he had acted in that capacity 
for years, and had never known of a girl 
being disturbed at night on these streets, 
This, he said, was an unusual record for 
any place of the size of Ann Arbor where 
they had no college. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the girls have business out, and 
their rights are respected. They walk 
about freely in the balls and libraries and 
on the campus. They have their lawn- 
tennis, croquet, and other outdoor games, 
in undisturbed pleasure, without such star- 
ing or collecting of young men to gape at 
them as to prevent them from recreat- 
ing themselves outdoors. ‘They have 
their class societies, where they discuss 
such questions as are agreeable and im- 
proving, and upon occasions invite their 
gentlemen class-mates to take part as 
spectators. I have never seen any un- 
ladylike behavior or flirting in the streets, 
such as I have seen where the sexes were 
separated in schools. Here, where each is 
seen hourly in class, where the man or 
boy or girl is shorn of all the little de- 
vices of society, where all are known by 
what they are, the differences of sex are 
obliterated, and they feel and associate as 
brothers and sisters do. 

Several young men have told me that 
they came here opposed to co-education, 
but were now converted to that and also 
to woman suffrage. Of course now and 
then there is a girl who likes to flirt more 
than study, here as everywhere else, but 
they are few, and are not much encouraged 
by the others. 

There are some young men who do not 
like co-education; I believe, however, 
some of the medical students are the prin- 
cipal objectors. But upon the whole, those 
who graduate from this college have all 
such feelings obliterated before they leave. 
We have this winter had evidence of this 
liking displayed. The president (1 believe) 
of the Men’s National Christian Associa- 
tion cume here to get the Students’ Chris. 
tian Association to join it; but in order to 
do so they must expel from it the girls 
who are now members. ®Bhe young men 
refused to do so, preferring to remain sep- 
arate rather than connect themselves with 
the National Association and exclude the 
girls. One of the professors made the 
statement that they had tried both ways, 
and found it much pleasanter to have the 
girls with them, and that they preferred to 
remain a ‘Students’ Association composed 
of both sexes.” 

The gentleman argued (so I am told) 
that the young men would find it pleasant- 
er, and would be freer, to have men alone, 
would be less restrained. and therefore en- 
That might be, in a way, but 
as a rule Christian young men do not pre- 
fer a company of men for enjoyment. 
The place where they get inost improve- 
ment and pleasure is in associations where 
they meet virtuous and agreeable young 
women. <A society composed of men alone 
never refines or cultivates a man, but rath- 
er serves to demoralize and deteriorate 
mentally and morally. As for the health 
of the girls, I have heard students say ¢ 
number of times that girls coming here 
delicate, after a few months of regular 
habits and mental work, have improved 
decidedly. As to their standing in classes, 
it is admitted that girls are among the 
best, and in order to keep the proportion 
of young men even with the girls, there is 
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generally considerable mancuvring done 
by the faculty. 

As to woman suffrage work, Mr. Houk 
recently brought in a bill which passed the 
We hope the Senate may vet rem 
I wrote to Mr. Houk, and got a 
number of others to dose, which, he wrote 
me, greatly encouraged him. 

Mary B. Cay. 
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IOWA WOMEN, ET AL. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Out of observations on a talking jaunt 
through Iowa and the near-by, | write 
you. 

The women of that almost sober State 
are not, in growth of thought and help for 
selves and others, behind the women of 
any State. It is because they are so ad 
vanced that prohibition exists, also because 
that exists they are thus. They needed 
the reform; the reform needed them ; and 
the friction of one reform has brightened 
them for another. Nowhere else do I meet 
a sentiment so well settled for suffrage, or 
minds in women so well prepared for it. 
They are students of government. thinkers 
for their children, reading, speaking, pray- 
ing with their windows open toward the 
ballot-box. ‘They conduct their own spec- 
ial enterprises and public demonstrations, 
presiding over and addressing assemblies 
with a grace and foree that are above 
shrinking from conviction. They are man- 
ly, yet not unwomanly; grace is comple- 
mented by force, not crowded by it. But 
they are as patient as they are active and 
clever, as full of faith as of good works, 
biding their time—God's time—yet always 
helping Him; hence, sure to win. 

The temperance wrestle in Iowa has 
taught women a self-esteem that is not 
selfish; has taught men, too, that they are 
not the factor in social ativance. 
Hence, women there, and the multitude 
of men, are full of a dignified assurance 
that a ballot as broad as brains and hearts 
is very near at hand, probably within the 
next session of the Legislature. ‘The think- 
ers are on the right side of the fence, and 
those that expect others to think for them 
are about toclimb over. Men have ceased 
to sneer against the ‘mother’ ballot, and 
begun to give it serious consideration—a 
sure pledge of future adoption. For in- 
stance, in the saloonless little city of 
Osage, for ‘*My Partner,” I had a soundly 
intelligent audience of four hundred, over 
a gate-fee too, one-half of them the men 
that make the place. At Marshalltown, a 
little under protest lest public sentiment 
should be too divided for that topic on that 
day. [ consented to be announced for that 
theme on Sunday evening, in the Method- 
ist pulpit, Dr. Casebeer, the pastor, as- 
suring ne that his people were vanguards, 
not reserves. Through the rain came 
seven hundred wide-awake souls, listening 
kindly to the theology of suffrage for 
eighty minutes. Said the pastor later, 
*None took it as out of place, but the 
most pious old lady of my parish came to 
me with tears in her eyes and said: ‘Broth- 
er Casebeer, that’s just the kind of gospel 
we want.’ ” 

The children, too, catch the aspiration 
of their mothers, a small Osage boy an- 
swering Parkman & Co. after this fashion : 
A State senator, on returning from the 
Capitol, was properly reproved by a lady 
for having opposed the suffrage bill. He 
fel) back on the old ramrod fallacy which 
presumes the chief end of government to 
be fighting one’s neighbors, and said: 
“Madam, I cannot favor voting by those 
who object to shouldering arms.” But a 
ten-year-old beside her looked up and re- 
plied: “Say, ma, you know they're mak- 
ing guns now to go by cranks; couldn't 
you turn a crank?” The boy at least did; 
—he “turned” away the warlike senator. 

Even now the women there are doing 
much of the severest kind of fighting— 
helping prohibition to prohibit. In some 
of the larger towns all of the injunctions 
against saloons and breweries have been 
granted on complaint by members of the 
W. C. T. U.; the liquorish fellows say 
that the complaints most vigorously 
pushed are those made by women. 

Throughout the State, too, there is a 
very perceptible growth in suffrage senti- 
ment. But to see that the woman is need- 
ed in polities, let the doubter spend an 
hour in the present Illinois Assembly, that 
hodge podge of tobacco, liquor, ignorance, 
vulgarity, and profane speech. Under a 
like apportionment, two hundred women 
could not be found within the State who 
would so shame its moral and intellectual 
elements. As many women, so conducting 
through five months at great expense, 
would be declared wretches of the worst 
type by the people, and would be routed 
in Cromwellian style. But such govern- 
ment of intelligence by ignorance is to 
grow still more marked without woman’s 
ballot, since in this State there are 15,000 
more boys than girls of school age, yet 
4,000 more girls than boys in the graded 
schools; and Illinois is a fair sample of 
the whole West. 

Some notes on the Western girl in col- 
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lege, ete., | stick a pin through till a more 
convenient season. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 
Evanston, Ji/., June 8S ISSS. 
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VOTE FOR HONEST SUFFRAGISTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The proper place to do our effective 
work is in the caucus that nominates 
our members of Legislature. Let us band 


| a significant event. 














In the debate which followed, nearly 
every member of the club avowed himself 
friendly to the cause. 

In the imposing ceremonial which oc- 
curred at the recent dedication of the 
great cathedral built with Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art’s money at Garden City, there occurred 
Mrs. Stewart herself 
laid the title deeds of the property on the 
altar. ‘The number of persons admitted to 


| the opening ceremonies was necessarily 


limited, only two members from each ves- 
try being present. Searcely any women 
were given seats, but Mrs. Stewart had, of 
course, a conspicuous place. At an appro- 
priate moment she advanced up the aisle 
within the sacred precinets of the chancel, 
and to the very altar itself. With her 
own hands she deposited the deeds upon 
it. This was a startling innovation, as the 
presence of a woman within the enclosure 
of the chancel has been held to be pollu- 
tion, and her touch on the altar profana- 
tion. 

Of course in this case the great wealth 
of the lady and her munificent gift no 
doubt reconciled the conservatives to her 
action, Yet afew years ago, even under 
these circumstances, it would not have 
been tolerated. Formerly, she would have 
been accorded the gracious privilege of 
designating the man who should represent 
her. ‘To-day she represented herself, and 
even Dr. Morgan Dix had nothing to say. 

From Vassar comes the description of 
the banquet given in honor of Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, with the songs of the girl stu- 
dents, and the whole proceedings reported 
as respectfully as those of any young 
men’s college would be, 

In this city Miss Caroline F. Whiting, 
the principal of Grammar School No. 14, 
celebrated, last Saturday, the close of her 
fiftieth year as ateacher. Speeches were 
made, and a gold certificate for a thousand 
dollars was presented to her by her pupils. 

New York, June 8, 1885. L. D. Be 

eo 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sixteen women graduated this year from 
the medical department of the Lowa State 
University. 

The Methodist Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has in the past year raised 
for its work $143,109. 

Miss Mattie A. England, late postmis- 
tress at West Chester, Penn., has become 
secretary of the new Trust Company at that 
place. 

The Nebraska Woman's Tribune intends 
to publish as rapidly as possible a full de- 
scription of woman's work, as exhibited at 


| New Orleans. 


Mrs. Warner, a sister of the late W. 
Brandt Storer, has on exhibition at Doll 
& Richards’ a finely executed plaster bas- 
relief of George Eliot. 

A California lady has discovered a proc- 
ess for preserving the juices of citrous 
fruits with their natural flavor and with- 
out fermentation. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has opened its doors 
again for the admission of women students, 


| having excluded them since 1882. 





together, if no more numerous than the | : : 
| Mass., where the superintendent, Mrs. El- 


Mugwumps who beat Blaine. If we can’t 


find one of our own political faith who isa | 


suffragist. we can of the other party, and, 
other things being equal, we can let that 
one principle decide our actions. We find 
that even Democrats are a part of the peo- 
ple, no less patriotic than we of the elect. 
The election of Mr. Cleveland has not dis- 
rupted the government. 

Where parties are so equally divided, 
the managers will soon learn to put up for 
candidates those who affiliate with suffra- 
gists, for the sake of catching our votes. 
All we have to do is to impress upon our 
voting friends,the necessity of making this 
test of candidates : 

1. Is he honest and capable? 

2. Is he a suffragist? 

Mark those who voted against our bill in 
the recent Legislature, and see that no one 
gets back who does not represent suffrage 
for women. B. 

Malden, June 11, 1885. 

- oo 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Several significant events have occurred 
during the past week. On one evening 
the Constitution Club, an old and respecta- 
ble organization holding its meetings in 
the Mott Memorial Hall, discussed woman 
suffrage. The members of the club are 
mostly business men. The president is 
Mr. Seymour, a well-known produce mer- 
chant. Mr. Charles L. Applegate, editor of 
the American Grocer, was the speaker of 
the evening; he read a well considered 
paper on women’s position in various ages 
strongly urging their right to vote. 





It was the son and namesake of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s old antagonist, Stephen A. Douglas, 
who said in his speech on Memorial Day: 
‘““(jod never made a better man than Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

Silk culture will be a feature of summer 
work at the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, 


len Johnson, will devote particular atten- 
tion to it 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall lately addressed 
by invitation the yearly meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends at Longwood, near Phila- 
delphia, on *“*Equal Suflrage” and ‘The 
Education of Girls.” 

Chief-Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, states that he never had verdicts 
rendered before him with such strict atten- 
tion to the testimony given, and so free 
from personal sympathy, as those of wom- 
en jurors. 

A new Science Building will be begun 
next year at Smith College. if present ex- 
pectations in obtaining necessary funds 
are realized. Several new casts for the 
art gallery have been received during the 
year. 

The bill requiring temperance physiolo- 
gy and hygiene to be taught in the public 
schools was passed in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives last Thursday 
by a vote of 181 to 1. The women who 
have worked so faithfully for that excel- 
lent measure deserve great credit for this 
unexpected triumph. 


The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion was organized at New Orleans, May 
13, 1885. Mrs. E. I. Nicholson, editor and 
proprietor of the New Orleans Picayune, 
was elected president; Mrs. Marian Me- 
Bride, of the Boston Post, secretary. Vice- 
presidents recently elected are Mrs. Flor- 
ence Adkinson, of the Indianapolis Sentin- 
el, Mrs. L. M. Pavy, of the St. Louis Re- 
publican, Miss Mary McMullen, of London, 
of the Anglo-American Times. 
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EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 


LINOLEUMS,- - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 
65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows ‘ase d;ao0m 


needed, 


Will fit any size 


bed, 


Model in window 
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BEST 


Wholesale & Retail 
at 


116 Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 
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Send for Circular. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged tc be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Keform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


OIE and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 





< aaa 


PATENTED, 


the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with « : 
all kinds, and distributing the aonite po the AN Dy nay 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘drag’? from the shoulders, of which so many complaip 
who wear other Dress Reform garments, 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirta do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





Mrs. ©. M. Severance has a valuable ar- 
ticle on **Women’s Clubs” in the Chicago 
Happy Hours for April. Between April 
and May, Happy Hours changed its name to 
Winslow's Monthly. It contains a variety 
of interesting matter. Price 75 ets. a year. 

On June 17, Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols 
will present the diplomas and deliver the 
address before the Zetelathean Society at 
Hanover College, taking as her theme, 
‘Womanhood in the Nineteenth Century.” 
This is the first time that this old consery- 
ative Presbyterian College has thus hon- 
ored a woman. . 

The Christian Register gives a good hint 
to the Unitarian Association. It says: 
‘“The Board of Directors, in arranging for 
future meetings of the Association, should 
not forget that women are among its rep- 
resentatives. . . . Women take an active 
part in the discussions of the Western Con- 
ference. There is no reason why they 
should not do so in the East.” 

One of the pleasantest things in connec- 
tion with the imprisonment of dangerous 
characters in Claervaux by the French 
government is the faithfulness of the wife 
of the Nihilist Prince Krapotkine. She 
has visited his prison daily throughout his 
long imprisonment. He writes scientific 
articles for Nature and other journals, and 
she has been allowed to take them out of 
prison, after the Governor read them. 


The Woman's Rights Fables, by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereaux Blake, which appeared in 
our paper last week, have been printed as a 
Leaflet, which is now for sale at this of- 
fice, at ten cents per hundred, or will be 
sent postpaid by mail for fifteen cents per 
hundred. It ean also be obtained from Mrs. | 
Blake, at No. 163 E. 49th St., New York. | 
These amusing fables ridicule very effec- 
tively the injustice with which women 
have to contend. 

Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson writes to the 
Inter-Ocean: **A general interest is mani- 
fested by women in silk culture. It is the 
best talked-up industry in the Union, and 
the fact that the government has recently 
offered to buy a large quantity of eggs for 
distribution in 1886 will probably give it 
additional impetus this year. The exhib- 





its show that silk cocoons can be raised in 
almost every State in the Union; whether 
it can be made a profitable production has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled.” 





By an array of facts and figures Mrs. H. 
R. Shattuck, in the Boston Transcript. dis- 
proves the assertion of an anonymous re- 
viewer that ‘when women do their work 
as faithfully as men they are as well paid.” 


The Examiners’ returns of the annual ex- 
aminations were ratified last week by the 
Senate of Toronto University. The Toronto 
Globe says of the result: ‘The record made 
by the ladies is very brilliant. Miss Mar- 
garet N. Brown, eldest daughter of the 
late senator, graduates with the gold 
medal in modern languages, while Miss 
Balmer wins the Lansdowne gold medal, 
and takes a very high stand in several de- 
partments. Miss Balmer took the highest 
stand for the Blake scholarship, but owing 
to a technical objection which could not 
be overcome, it was not allowed.” 


r 


Mrs. Clara T. Leonard’s paper, read at 
the meeting of public charities and cor- 
rections, in Washington, last Wednesday, 
was entitled ‘*Motherless Infants and 
Young Children.” Her argument, ‘There 
can be no such thing as a baby’s home 
without a mother,” was that children born 
out of wedlock, of whom a publie charity 
takes cognizance, will be much more health- 
fully reared if their mothers are allowed 
tobe withthem. Better stillis the custom 
of boarding out mother and child; or 
when this is impossible, the child should 
at least be put in a family where it will re- 
ceive individual attention. ‘The grouping 
fashion of bringing up pauper children is 
not, in her judgment, the best, physically 
or morally. 

Mrs. Spencer, who read this paper, said 
that she was so wrought upon by what it 
did not say, that she could not keep silent. 
She would have supposed the distinguished 
author had been reared in France, where 
the chivalric law was that the father of the 
illegitimate child shall not be discovered 
She noticed from beginning to end of the 
paper how very carefully the possibility 
of discovery of the father was guarded 
against by the excellent woman of Massa- 
chusetts. She believed that the sentiment 
of the women of the District of Columbia 
was largely in favor of holding the father 
responsible for the support of the child. 
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JUDITH SHAKSPEARE. 


BY A. F. JUDH, 


Sweet Mistress Judith, Shakspeare’s darling child 
Thou wert, I do believe, in olden days; 
And on thy head fell oft bis blame or praise 
As thou wast wilful, or diecreet and mild. 
Thro’ Stratford fields with daisy-tangles wild, 
By Avon's banks, beneath the greeny maze 
Which tempered gratefully the summer rays, 
Thine eyes grew soft when sweetheart Willie smiled. 


O gentle heart, the silvery Avon water 
Runs on its course unmindful now of thee; 
The daisies blush at other steps than thine; 
Yet, for thy sake, great Shakspeare’s darling daughter, 
Have flower and stream a fresher charm for me, 
And Warwick elms a grace more subtly fine. 
— Times- Democrat. 
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BELLS OF THE NIGHT. 





The grass is wet with dew, 

And the stars are faint and few 
In the sky; 

The fireflies soar aloft, 

And the crickets chant a soft 
Lullaby. 


Then, floating on the night, 
Comes a melody so slight 
It would seem 
Less a thing to name or own 
Than an echo overblown 
From a dream, 


The heavy odors sweep 

From the tropic coast of sleep 
Far away ; 

And the music, vague and low, 

Seems to languish, seems to blow 
E’en aa they. 

How it saddens! How it cheers! 

How it lulls the drowsy ears 
With its spells! 

Oh, the midnight music sweet 

That your airy towers repeat, 
Distant bells! 

— Boston Transcript. 


—- coe —— 
ARMAGEDDON. 


A War Song of the Future, 





BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers stout and strong! 

Let us cheer the way we tread on 
With a soldier's song! 

Faint we by the weary road, 
Or fall we in the rout, 

Dirge or Pean, Death or Triumph !— 
Let the song ring out! 


We are they who scorn the scorners— 
Love the lovers—hate 

None within the world’s four corners— 
All must share one fate; 

We are they whose common banner 
Bears no badge nor sign, 

Save the Light that dyes it white— 
The Hope that makes it shine. 


We are they whose bugle rings, 
That all the wars may cease ; 

We are they who pay the Kings 
Their cruel price for peace ; 

We are they whose steadfast watchword 
Is what Christ did teach : 

*“Kach man for his brother first, 
And heaven then for each.” 

We are they who will not falter— 
Many swords or few— 

Till we make this earth the altar 
Of a worship new; 

We are they who will not take 
From palace, priest, or code, 

A meaner law than **Brotherbood,”’ 
A lower Lord than God, 

Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers stout and strong! 

Ask not why the way we tread on 
Is so rough and long! 

God will tell us when our spirits 
Grow to grasp His plan. 

Let us do our part to-day, 
And help Him helping man! 

We are those whose unpaid legions, 
In free ranks arrayed, 

Massacred in many regions, 
Never yet were stayed : 

We are they whose torn battalions, 
Trained to bleed, not fly, 

Make our agonies a triumph— 
Conquer, while we die! 

Therefore, down to Armageddon, 
Brothers, bold and etrong; 

Cheer the glorious way we tread on 
With this soldier's song! 

Let the armies of the old flags 
March in silent dread! 

Death and Life are one to us, 
Who fight for Quick and Dead! 


- or - 
THE LOVE-LETTER. . 


BY MARY F. HAYNES. 


“If the time ever comes when I have the 
charge of those children, you’}l see!” said 
Bessie Carpenter. 

The time did come, and she did see. 

When Bessie Carpenter made that dis- 
paraging and rather threatening remark 
about those children, she was just home 
from school, and was enduring their noisy 
pranks with the greatest impatience and 
disgust. She was only their half sister, 
and that perhaps had something to do with 
her being so critical. 

Their mother, a feeble, faded, fretful 
woman, sank under the burden of life; and 
no wonder. Then Bessie took it upon her 
shoulders, and a busy time she had. Those 
children gave her no rest by night or by 
day. They were as fuli of young life and 
energy as Bessie herself, and they were 
four to her one. She was determined that 
they never should get the better of her; 
but sometimes they did. Still Bessie strug- 
gled on; now she could not help laughing 
because Jack and the two little girls were 
80 mischievous; now she could not help 
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| fiery and sostubborn. But there those ir- 
repressible little beings were, and she had 
to manage them as best she could. 

She worked herself into a slow fever at 
last, and then her papa began to realize 
what the trouble was, and he sent her, 
with all the children, out to their grand- 
mamma Howard's for the summer. 

Mrs. Howard lived in a pretty, healthy 
village, and she was a gentle, pleasant old 
lady whom no one could help loving. Bes- 
sie began to love her the very first day, 
though she was not her own grandmother, 
but the grandmother of those dreadful 
children. 

Mrs. Howard did not try to cover up 
their faults; but she set herself seriously 
at work to cure them, for she thought Bes- 
sie had a hard time of it. She took charge 
of the children part of the time, and put 
Bessie under the care of her own doctor, 
who said she required very little medicine 
and a great deal of rest. Bessie thought 
so too; but she knew the facts in the case 
too well to expect a great deal of rest. 

Doctor Payne was a young man, and he 
could not help finding out that Bessie Car- 
penter was a very pretty girl and a very 
nice girl. Then he discovered that she 
was a very unselfish girl, though a quick- 
tempered one, and began to sympathize 
deeply with her in her daily tribulations 
with her unruly tribe. 

*Tam sure lam thankful every day of 
my life,” said he, **to find that they have 
not burned the house down, or pushed 
each other into the well in one of their 


Ile was 
found the whole family together as usual. 
Bessie looked up at him as brightly and 
frankly ever—with wonderful frank- 
ness, he thought, all things considered. 
He himself was conscious of blushing fear- 
fully. His hair and complexion were 
| light, and he was sure that his face was 
| allina blaze. However, he could not pos- 
sibly leave her without saying something 
for her private ear. 

“Thank you a thousand times for your 
kind answer,” he managed to say in a 
whisper, for he observed Jack coming dan- 
gerously near, and he was aware that little 
pitchers had very long ears. 

**What, sir?” suid Bessie, looking straight 
up at him in the most innocent way. 

Doctor Payne’s ardor was perceptibly 
quenched ; but he was obliged to say some- 
thing. 

‘*For your kind answer to my letter,” he 
continued, coming a little nearer. 

“Letter?” said Bessie, beginning to feel 
quite uncomfortable. “I have not 
any letter.” 

The doctor was completely taken aback. 
He did not know what to think. He stood 
speechless, staring at Bessie. 

They might have stood there forever but 
for Jack. ‘Beth took it,” saidhe. ‘Beth 
said “twas her letter!” 

*"P'was mine!” said Beth, stoutly. ‘My 
name’s Elizabeth, and she was only kis- 


” 


really disappointed when he 


as 


seen 


sened Bessie. 
First the doctor stared—as if he hadn't 
done staring enough already—and then he 





quarrels. And as for noise! Good heav- 
ens! I can-hardly hear myself think. 
Whatta shame for that lovely girl to bea 
slave to such a set of unruly cubs!” 

And he very began to consider 
whether her destiny could not be changed. 
It did not take him long to decide that Bessie 
would make a very charming Mrs. Doctor 
Payne, and he was sure she would be much 
better off with him. But he never could 
get a chance to approach the subject with 
her; she was so honest and unsuspecting 
that she did not observe his attempts, and 
then she was always surrounded by a 
shouting crew. ‘There was not much 
chance of whispering a word of love in 
that house. 

Dr. Payne got out of patience at length, 
and determined to write to her, since there 
was no other way. Ile felt a little uneasy 
for fear she should reply that she never 
had thought of such a thing, and couldn't 
think of it anyway. But nevertheless he 
wrote to her. He was rather shy of using 
pet names with young ladies, and he ad- 
dressed his letter somewhat formally to 
Miss Elizabeth Carpenter. 

**Here’s a letter for Bess!” cried Jack, 
bringing it in. 

“No, ‘tisn’t,” snapped Beth, looking over 
his shoulder, **that’s my name. I was kis- 
Elizabeth, and she was kissened 


soon 


sened 
Bessie, and that’s all her name.’ 
“Oh, sho!” said Jack, loftily. ‘*Maybe 
it’s a love-letter. You ain't near old 
enough nor handsome enough for that.” 


“You don’t know anything!” cried Beth, 
snatching the letter out of his hand, and 
running off with it. She disappeared ina 
blaze of wrath as truly as ever did any 
witch who went up chimney. 

She did not come down again till dinner. | 
In the meantime she had opened and read 
the letter, and written and despatched the 
answer. ‘The last was a work of some dif- 
ficulty, since she did not in the least know 
what to say or how to say it. However, 
she was determined to do it all herself. 
So she copied from a story which they had 
all been reading the answer of the heroine 
toan ardent proposal. Beth had taken a 
great fancy to that heroine, and secretly 
imagined herself to be like her. She 
thought nobody could deny now that the 
circumstances were very similar. She 
signed this letter Elizabeth Carpenter, in 
rather large letters. She greatly wished 
to write it Miss Elizabeth Carpenter, but 
finally decided not, though she found it 
hard to refuse herself that gratification. 





Having successfully accomplished this 
precious piece of work, she came down to 
dinner, and was rather more haughty and 
disagreeable than usual. 

The doctor received his answer in the 
afternoon, and was equally delighted and 
surprised at his promptsuccess. It didjust 
occur to him that the handwriting was 
rather stiff and inelegant, and the language 
a trifle ardent. 

But then he was a very ardent and en- 
thusiastic young man, and he had felt all | 
along a little afraid that Bessie did not 
realize how much he was thinking about 
her. Now it appeared that she had; and 
she had answered ‘‘yes.” 

He had no time to think further, for he 
had hardly read the date when he was | 
suddenly called to attend a baby who had 
swallowed a button and was choking. 

By the time this was safely over, Doctor 
Payne was due at Mrs. Howard's, and off 
he went, upon the wings of the wind, ex- 
pecting that Bessie would certainly meet 
him in the hall, or at least contrive to see 





crying because Beth, the oldest, was so 


him alone. 


shouted. No other word will express it; 
he fairly shouted with laughter. He 
laughed till he could no longer stand up, 
and then he sat down and laughed. He 
shook, he choked. So undignitied a spec- 
tacle as Dr. Payne made of himself is sel- 
dom seen. It was too funny; he simply 
could not help himself. 

In the interval between two paroxysms 
of laughter he took the remarkable epistle 
which he had received out of his pocket, 
his inside pocket, next his heart, where he 
had placed it hastily, as the most precious 
thing which he possessed. With a shak- 
ing hand he passed it over to Grandmother 
Howard. and then leaned back in his chair 
and laughed again as if he could not stop. 

Grandmother Howard read it, and 
stared, too, as wildly as the doctor had 
done. ‘Then she began to laugh. She was 
every bit as bad as the doctor. She laughed 
till the tears ran down. 

All this time Bessie was completely in 
the dark. She considered the doctor's be- 
havior unaccountable, and was much in- 
clined to be offended. She perceived that 
those dreadful children had been doing 
something really horrid; but she could not 
make out what it was. However, she was 
prepared for anything on their part. 

At length Grandmamma Howard recoy- 
ered herself sufficiently to put the letter 
into Bessie’s lap, and to sweep all the chil- 
dren before her out of the room, with a 
gently imperative way she had, which not 
even these young rebels could resist. 

She left Dr. Payne to explain the matter 
and appease Bessie’s displeasure. And it 
is to be hoped that he succeeded, since re- 
newed shouts of laughter were soon heard 
issuing from the room, in which Bessie’s 
voice was clearly to be distinguished. 

Doctor Payne was married to Bessie the 
next winter, but he made it a matter of 
positive agreement that none of those chil- 
dren should ever stay more than a week 
at a time in his house, and openly declared 
that he did so in the hope of saving Bessie’s 
life, to say nothing of his own. He was 
sometimes heard to declare that during 
that week he was obliged to keep a special 
fire brigade on duty, and sometimes to ap- 
ply for a small detachment of police; but 
Bessie considers this a needless exaggera- 
tion where truth itself is bad enough.— 
Maine State Press. 
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HONOR TO ALURA COLLINS. 


MUKWONAGO, WiIs., MAY 30, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Woman Suffrage Society met to-day, 
on our fifth anniversary, to hold our an- 
nual business meeting, and to elecf officers 
for the coming year. We feel that though 
the growth of sentiment in favor of broad- 
er liberty and power for women be slow, 
it is also a sure and decided growth. Sure- 
ly, with the many deformities, mental and 
moral, which disfigure and darken our so- 


| cial body, itis a ‘consummation devoutly 


to be wished.” 

‘To one who has the lives and characters 
of young boys placed beneath her care, 
the outlook is simply appalling. The 
greatest danger does not lie within the 
doors of the saloon, dire as those dangers 
are, and bitter as is their curse. There still 
is the drunkard to point the child to, as an 
example of the unwholesome and con- 
taminating fruit of that ‘‘vast industry.” 
There is a chance that we may instil such 
a dread and disgust of the result of taking 
that path which leads to the gutter, to the 
poorhouse, to the penitentiary, and to the 
drunkard’s grave, as shall influence our 
young to shun it. 











JUNE 13, 1885. 


Sut what shall we do or say to those 


“respectable” men who congregate in 
stores or on sidewalks only to defile and 
weaken the moral character of those who 
listen to their vile teachings of one stan- 
dard of virtue for men and another for 


women? whose conversation, stories, piar- 


ables, and illustrations all point in one di- | 


rection, and that down to the lowest? In- 
decent expression seems an almost inevita- 
ble result of the absence of woman. In 
the home, if mother is sick or absent, dirt 
gathers on floor, furniture, and dishes. At 
colleges where sisters are shut out, this is 
equally true. The disorder, the dirt, the 
mental and moral dinginess, are too dis- 
tinctly observable to be ignored. Wom- 
an’s hand is needed to “set things to 
rights.” In the sovial and political worlds 
this is equally true, and the results of 
mother’s” long absence are truly deplor- 
able. Woman’s enfranchisement, with its 
larger liberty and social and political in- 
fluence, is the world’s great need. All 
honor to the earnest, faithful workers who 
are laboring to rouse the world to a realiza- 
tion of its need. 

It was with gratitude and pride that our 
Society, to-day, recognized the faithful 
and efficient services of one of its mem- 
bers, Miss Alura Collins. During the past 
winter, she has labored faithfully and 
with marked success among our legislators 
at Madison. ‘The most gratifying and en- 
couraging results have followed her work. 
Many who were bitterly opposed, and 
many others who were indifferent and ig- 
norant of the subject, have been won by 
her sincere and convincing logic to recog- 
nize the importance and power of what 
she has so faithfully endeavored to win for 
woman, ‘Though moral reforms are of 
slow growth, we feel that, largely owing 
to the earnest work of Miss Collins, a glori- 
ous beginning has been made this winter. 
It gives us fresh courage to renew and 
continue the work. Iam glad to say that 
our Society, to-day, warmly expressed its 
appreciation of Miss Collins’ services, both 
by words and by a generous and more 
substantial offering. Not, of course, with 
any idea of repaying her for what is in- 
valuable, but simply as an honest and 
heartfelt expression of our appreciation of 
her self-sacriticing devotion to the cause so 
dear to all our hearts, so important to our 
‘homes and native land.” 

LipBie ©. B. GAULT. 
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SOME RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


In an article on ‘‘social Life in Russia,” 
lately contributed to Law and Order by Mr. 
Borys F. Gorow, sowe interesting partic- 
ulars are given concerning the amusements 
and occupations of Russian women. Of 
Christmas sports among the peasants, Mr. 
Gorow says :— 

‘“*At this period of the year, the children 
in small bands wander through the vil- 
lages singing old heathenish songs pre- 
served from time immemorial. The car- 
ollers are rewarded with small coin, 
sweetmeats, or such like; afterwards the 
booty is evenly divided among the cruisers, 
Meanwhile the girls assemble in empty 
houses to lift the veil from their destiny. 
‘The guessing is very varied, and chiefly 
concentrated on their matrimonial pros- 
pects. Here is one form, for example: 
The girls sit down on the floor in a circle; 
each has before her a little heap of some 
kind of grain; a rooster is brought in, and 
the girl whose heap he pecks from first, 
will be married during the following year; 
or they go out in the street and hold their 
shoe overhead, and from the direction in 
which it falls down, the future husband 
will arrive. They also ask the first name 
of passers-by, thinking their bridegroom 
will bear the same. Or all except one leave 
the room; in their absence a row of white 
cups is placed on the table; under these 
are placed money, salt, keys, a ring, ete. 
When the girls return each lifts a cup; if 
she finds a ring, it means marriage ; money 
is wealth, salt is thrift, earth is death, ete. 
Molten beeswax or lead is poured into 
water; from the shape it assumes, the des- 
tiny is foretold. All this is done by night. 

‘In winter time the women arrange spin- 
ning parties, in which gossiping plays a 
prominent part,—very similar to sewing 
circles in less barbarous society. ‘The girls 
have also their nightly assemblies by them- 
selves in separate house’, where each 
brings her work. By the light of a tallow 
candle or a wooden torch, many a yard of 
linen is spun. The rustic gallants call 
upon the fair workers, bringing presents 
of gingerbread, cheap candies, nuts, or 
pumpkin or sunflower seeds, which are 
“aten extensively by the common people. 
Between work and play the time passes 
swiftly. Usually in such assemblies noth- 
ing improper occurs; it is only a place for 
honest courtship. Among the peasants 
upmarried people are rare; single men or 
women are ridiculed very much. 

“Of other amusements, coasting, swing- 
ing on the balance, or sleighing, are the 
most favorable. In summer, the gather- 
ing of mushrooms, berries, and nuts, in 
large companies, is great sport. But un- 
fortunately the men are not satistied by 
such tame amusements, and drinking is 
commonly considered the greatest pleas- 
ure. A strange creature is the Russian 
peasant on Sundays or other holy-days; 
he goes to church in the forenoon; with 
deep devotion he prays there; a somewhat 
melancholic dignity pervades his being; 
quietly and decorously he stands through 
the long service, earnest and sincere; but 
the same afternoon or evening, half of the 





village will be dead drunk. This oveurs. 
however, only on great yearly holidays. 
and most peasants are subject to periodica) 
debauch, which afterwards reaches Hom. 
eric dimensions, recalling the ancient fes. 
tivities when whole tribes feasted 
gether.” 


to- 


Of the merchant «lass, Mr. Gorow says: 


*An odd custom among them is the ex. 
hibition of marriageable girls. In one of 
the best streets in Moscow, the prudent 
parents drive about in sleighs or carriages 
with their daughters dressed to the best ad. 
vantage, according to taste; and here the 
commercial gallants let them run the 
gauntlet. The chief attractions in a young 
girl are not so much her physical. intellee. 
tual, or moral charms, 8 the figure of her 
supposed dower. In Russia, as in many 
other European countries, this is regarded 
as a very essential matter. American cus- 
toms, in this respect, are of a far higher 
nature. Among some merchants, the mat- 
rimonial preliminaries are conducted by 
old women, who make a specialty of ar- 
ranging marriages. They know all the 
particulars about the maidens and widows 
possessing any money, as well as the de- 
tais about the eligible men of their quar- 
ter ‘The physical, spiritual, and worldly 
traits of the candidate are discussed. An 
important question is whether the men are 
addicted to drink, and if so, how they con- 
duct themselves when intoxicated, for, un- 
fortunately, wife-beating is quite frequent 
among this class of people. The Swacha, 
or between-goer, wanders from house to 
house, gossiping, begging, or slandering, 
spying for an occasion to arrange some 
marriage; if successful, they are paid on 
both sides. The sum is usually agreed 
upon beforehand. Besides this, a dress, 
bonnet, or some such article is given as a 
present. ‘This custom is, however, dying 
out, and is now practised only by the most 
ignorant. ... 

“The women, among the old merchants 
at least, do not show themselves much in 
public, and live under strict supervision, 
‘They are ignorant, and show little interest 


for music. art, or literature. Household 
cares, dress, and gossip fill their time. 


They are very devout, fast during half the 
year, ‘observe all church holidays, fre- 
quently invite the clergy to their houses 
to perform certain ceremonies, and under- 
take pilgrimages to the celebrated monas- 
teries and sacred shrines. They are also 
very charitable, though their charity ex- 
presses itself in the most primitive forms, 
in giving alms to beggars, supporting dif- 
ferent parasites, or in sending loads of 
sakes, pies, and meat to the prisons.” 
“oe — 


A WOMAN’S BRAVERY AND SUFFERING, 


As Mrs. Winifred McCormack was pass- 
ing through the lower hall of the flat house 
at No. 260 Elizabeth St., New York. on the 
21st ult., she discovered little Eddie Am- 
brose struggling with the dumb waiter. 
The houses are new, and the waiter stuck 
fast up at the third floor. ‘Run up and 
push it down, Eddie,” said Mrs. MecCor- 
mack, setting down the pitcher with which 
she was going to get some milk for her old 
mother, Mrs. Feeney, who lives on the 
fifth floor, and is unable to get up and 
down stairs. The boy ran up to the third 
floor, and gave the top of the dumb waiter 
a shove with his foot. It started sudden- 
ly, and, losing his balance, he fell on to it. 
and with @ scream and a rattle the boy and 
waiter came down together. Mrs. MeCor- 
mack,who is only eighteen years old, and 
of slight figure, grasped the rope by which 
the apparatus is worked, and endeavered 
to stop it, but her efforts were in vain. 

The agonized shrieks of the boy’s little 
sister rang in her ears, and, as the waiter 
passed before her eyes on its way to the 
cellar with its human load, she dropped the 
rope and grasped the upper shelf. Her 
hand and arm were carried downward and 
cruelly jammed between the casing and 
the shelf. The waiter was stopped in its 
fall, and the frightened boy escaped un- 
hurt, but there stood the brave girl pinned 
to the wall. 

For a half hour men worked with crow- 
bars, trying to pry back the shelf and dig 
away the plastering in order to release her. 
At last they were successful, and then the 
victim fainted from pain and excitement. 
Happily no bones were broken, but it is a 
wonder that the hand was not torn com- 
pletely off. ‘The boy who was the inno- 
cent cause of the accident was so badly 
frightened that he would not come home 
from school till after dark. Mrs. McCor- 
mack lives with her husband, John H. 
McCormack, a young carpenter, at No. 31 
Marion Street. She is slender, with dark 
hair and large dark eyes. 

‘I don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
said she last evening, while her hand hung 
helplessly in a sling. ‘I’ve been off a sick 
bed for three days, and the house is all 
upside down. I’m just good for nothing 
now as far as working is concerned.” 
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A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN-FARMER, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Silas Barrows, a resident of Burn- 
ham, Me., and a strong advocate of woman 
suffrage, will pass this summer in Rock- 
land, as she has for two succeeding sum 
mers. She has had the care and manage- 
ment of a farm for fifteen years, and this 
spring I heard her say, while talking with 
men who wished to purchase, that she had 
done well on her place. No other farmer 
in town has made the business of farming 
so profitable as she has. Within this tim 
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the house has been remodelled, dairy and | 
kitchen and carriage-house added, painted, | 
and furnished with the needed things of | 
life, and even a few luxuries with them. | 
She is a lady who has been twice widowed. 

Her first husband, the captain of a ves- 
sel, was lost at sea; the second one, whose 
inclination led them on to a farm for a liv- | 
ing, died about fifteen years ago, leaving | 
the farm under a heavy morigage. She 
has cleared it of its encumbrance, and has 
accumulated a sufficient competency to en- | 
able her to live at her pleasure, either in 
city or country. 
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DEATH-TRAPS FOR WOMEN. 


BONHAM, TEXAS, MAY 2%), 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Wielding, as you undoubtedly do, so | 
powerful an influence, may the poor work- 
who are penned up in the | 
top stories of factories, which are often 
death-traps. look to you for remonstrance 
against the crime? 

The late holocausts have stirred 
hearts with bitter indignation, and IT look 
to you for help to set this thing before the 
people in a wise and efficient manner. 

Do, dear friends, help the helpless work- 
women with your pen! Let the greed and 
cruelty of employers be exhibited in its 
proper light. By doing se, you may save 
many a life. J. MICHELLY. 

{The use of attics and elevated floors for 
business purposes is probably unavoidable. 
But the city and town authorities ought to 
see that proper fire-escapes are provided, 
and in ease of accidents arising from their 
non-enforcement of law, they should be 
indictable for manslaughter.—Eps. W. J.) 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending May 19, as follows :— 

Henrietta Il. Daingertield, Harrisburg, 
Va., Adjustable Reversible Foot-rest. 

Mary J. Holt, San Francisco, Cal., Meat 
and Provision Safe. 

Carrie F. Marsh, Detroit, Mich.. Adjus- 
table Clothing Stiffener. 

Annie E. Sawyer, Char'estown, Mass.. 
skirt Protector. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


John G. Whittier has a poem in the July 
Atlantic. 





Dobell, of T.ondon, is reprinting the 
original editions of Shelley’s writings. 

Dr. Schliemann will spend the coming 
winter searching for the tomb of Alexan- 
der the Great, at Alexandria. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published 
Mr. Bradford Vorrey’s collection of pleas- 
ant bird papers, entitled ‘Birds in the | 
Bush.” 

Senator Hoar’s speech was peyhaps the 
most comprehensive, calm, argumentative, | 
and convincing presentation of the subject | 
that has ever been made for the cause of | 
equal political rights in this country.— 
Danvers Mirror. 





The commencement exercises of Smith 
College will take place the third week in | 
June. The address will be by Dr. Pea- 
body, of Cambridge, and a poem by Miss | 
Hlelen Peabody. he graduating class 
numbers forty-five. 

At the graduating exercises of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, last week, there | 
was reading, by Belle Southerland, So. 
Hancock; history, by Annie R. Calder- 
wood, Vinalhaven; poem by Annie C. | 
Tooker, Caribou; prophecy, Hattie M. 
Cole, Sedgwick. 

Hampton Institute, Virginia, had en- | 
rolled this year 548 negroes and 127 Indi- | 
ans. The ‘Butler’ primary day school, 
taught by the institute teachers and grad- 
uates, had 360 little colored children. More 
than 1000 pupils have been instructed on | 
the Institute grounds. | 

The last completed story by the late | 
Rev. William M. Baker, author of ‘His | 


Majesty Myself,” is a tale of ‘Texan life, | 
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“Sheep or Silver.” It will be published 
serially in St. Nicholas. 

Mr. Lowell’s farewell address will be 
read with no ordinary regret throughout 
England. Every Englishman hopes that 
Mr. Lowell will be soon tempted to revisit 
our shores, where the welcome awaiting 
him will show that England always re- 
gards him as a most honored guest.—Zon- 
don Telegraph. 


At the recent commencement exercises 
of the Boston University, from 122 gradu- 
ates, nine were selected to take parts in 
the public exercises. Of the two theses 
which were by common consent the bests 
one was delivered by a woman, the other 
by a negro. The fact is worth more than 
volumes of argument.—Lowell Times. 

A number of women journalists in at- 
tendance upon the Exposition at New Or- 
leans held a meeting, lately, and re- 
Solved upon the organization of a ‘*Wom- 
ans National Press Association.’ Mrs. 
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E. J. Nicholson, of the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune, was elected president, and Mrs. 
Marion McBride, of the Boston Post, sec- 
retary. 

The judgment aga'nst Mrs. Delia Par- 
nell was cancelled in the office of the clerk 
in chineery, at ‘Trenton, N. J., June 8, 
the claim having been paid by the New 
York friends. Consequently the sale of 
personal property advertised by the sher- 
iff of Burlington County for last Monday, 
at the lronsides mansion, Bordentown, did 
not take place. 

There is much local interest in the con- 
troversy between the Kansas State Univer- 
sity and Miss Kate Stephens, 
whose resignation from the Greek chair 
was forced. The press of the State and 
the university students are doing much to 
create sympathy for Miss Stephens, and it 
is hoped that the regents will be forced by 
public opinion to state their case against 
her, if they have one. 


regents 


Liberty was a passion with Victor Hugo, 
but even more a principle. He loved hu- 
manity; its sorrows lay on his spirit and 
penetrated his work with a tragic pathos. 
No such plea for the outcast, the poor, and 
the desolate has ever been made as **Les 
Misérables; and the reverence in which 
the French people have long held their 
great man—a reverence absurdly idolat- 
rous in some of its expressions—was gen- 
uine, unaffected, and heartfelt; it was the 
response of France to its greatest heart 
even more than to its greatest mind.— 
Christian Union. 

Postmaster ‘Tobey says: “Of 600 em- 
ployees in the Boston and branch offices, 
twenty-seven are female clerks whose ser- 
vices are satisfactory. Their services are 
limited to those of a clerical character. I 
have never known or heard of a female 
clerk purloining letters, hence the evident 
integrity of their service generally. The 
superintendents of the Cambridge, Bright- 
on, and Chelsea offices are women, whose 
responsible services are recognized by al- 
lowing them the same compensation given 
to men occupying similar positions.” 

Mr. Henry Gannett, in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for June, **Are we to become 
Africanized?” thinks not. Hesays: ‘Such 
being the history of the negroes in ante- 
bellum days, when they were property, 
and when every consideration of self-in- 
terest prompted their owners to watch 
over their health, to encourage child-bear- 
ing, and to protect and preserve the chil- 
dren, is it to be supposed for a moment 
that this careless, improvident, ignorant 
race, thrown suddenly upon its own re- 
sources, should at onee, or within a gen- 
eration, take on a rate of increase more 
rapid than before emancipation? The 
wonder is, that in the past twenty years 


they have not fallen behind.” 
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BY MRS. A. M. 


If the boys drew the sled, 
And the dogs had the ride; 
If the boys watched outdoors, 
And the dogs stayed inside, 
Hlow funny ’twould be! 


DIAZ. 


If dogs wore the clothes, 
And the boys wore none; 
If dogs ate the meat, 
And boys had the bone, 
How funny ’twould be! 
If dogs whistled to boys, 
And boys came at their call; 
If dogs studied the lessons, 
And boys none at all, 
How funny ’twould be! 
If boys barked like dogs, 
And dogs talked like boys; 
If boys were the dogs 
And dogs were the boys, 
Tlow funny ’twould be! 
-- ee 
BRUNO’S BREAKFAST. 
**P’ease, auntie, may I have a tooky?” 
Aunt Mary was just as busy as busy 
could be that morning; for the Sewing So- 
ciety was coming that very afternoon, and 
there were biscuits to bake and lots of 
other things todo. But when a little boy 


are you going to do about it? 

If you are a loving Aunt Mary, you will 
probably do just what she did—beam kind- 
ly on the little fellow and say :— 

**Yes, darling, you shall have a cooky. 
Go right to the jar and get one.” 

Her hands were in the dough, you see. 

Don knew where Aunt Mary’s cooky-jar 
was, in the lower part of the pantry cup- 
board at the right hand, and the cake-box 
was close beside it, and in it were two 
loaves of frosted fruit-cake that smelled 
‘just beautiful.” Aunt Mary had left the 
sake-box open on purpose the day before, 
that the cake might get cold, but she did 
shut the cupboard door, while thoughtless 
little Don left it wide open. 

Bruno followed Don into the pantry. 
He was a young dog, but a big one, and he 
was always hungry, just like a growing 
boy. This morning nobody had thought 
to give him any breakfast, so it wasn’t 


| strangeif he was looking it up for himself. 
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Don came out into the kitchen and stood 
by the table watching Aunt Mary mould 
out her biscuits. Hannah was upstairs 
sweeping. Jenny was dusting the parlor, 
and Kitty was making bouquets, so no one 
was watching Bruno, Pretty soon he 
walked through the kitchen, went out into 
the yard under the elm tree and lay down 
in the shade. 

And there he lay all day long. He 
wouldn't come when he was whistled for ; 
he wouldn't come to eat; it was plain that 
Bruno was sick. And Kitty discovered 
that he had lost off his collar. 

“That collar was too loose,” papa said. 
‘**I told you he would lose it some day.” 

The Sewing Society came in the after- 
noon, old ladies, and young ladies, and 
girls, and little children, and some boys 
undafew men. The house was full, and 
the door-yard; there was playing cro- 
quet, and swinging in the hammock, and 
hunting four-leaved clovers on the lawn. 

‘Tea-time drew near; the angel-cake was 
all sliced and in the basket, and Hannah 
went to the cake-box to get the fruit-cake 
to mix with it. It wasn’t there! 

A good many crumbs were in the bot- 
tom of the box, and one thing more—a 
dog collar, with “Bruno” marked on it. 
That told what had become of the cake. 

The Sewing Soviety had only one sort of 
cake at their supper that night. 

As for Bruno, he never seemed to want 
anything sweet from that day to this, and 
[don’t wonder. ‘lwo whole loaves of rich 
fruit-cake at one breakfast !—Selected. 


ITU MOROUSB. 


A single bad habit seems so lonesome.— 
Louisviile Courier-Journal. 


A couple were photographed in front of 
Niagara the other day. ‘Pride goeth be- 
fore a tall.” 


“T have neither time nor inclination to 
pass paregorics on the deceased,” remark- 
ed an orator. ‘Panegyries,” corrected a 
person present. ‘*As you please, sir.” re- 
marked the orator, stiffly ; “the words are 
anonymous,” 


A wife whose husband had contracted a 
club fever hit upon a brilliant scheme re- 
cently. She procured a partly-worn gen- 
tleman’s glove, and left it on the parlor 
sofa when she retired, after sitting up un- 
til twelve o'clock for her derelict lord. He 
does not go out in the evenings now.— 
Pittshurg Telegraph. 


Josh Billings was asked, **How fast does 
sound travel?” His idea is that it depends 
a good deal upon the noise you are talking 
about. ‘The sound of a dinner-horn, for 
instance, travels half a mile in a second; 
while an invitation tew get up in the morn- 
ing | have known to be three-quarters uv 
an hour goin’ up two pair of stairs, and then 
not hev strength enuff left to be heard.” 


A Scotch minister was once ordered 
**beef-tea” by his physician. The next 
day, the patient complained that it made 
him sick. ‘*Why, minister,” said the doc- 
tor, “I'll try the tea mysel’.”” So, putting 
some ina skillet. he warmed it, tasted it, 
and told the minister it was excellent. 
**Man,” said the minister, ‘tis that the way 
ye sup it?” ‘What ither way should it be 
suppit? It’s excellent, I say, minister.” 
“It may be gude that way, doctor ; but try it 
wi’ the cream and sugar, man! try it wi’ 
that, and then see hoo ye like it!” 


The students at Hampton Roads have an 
odd way of misapprehending English 
words, and tracing resemblances that no 
one else ever thought of. One altered a 
line of Gray’s “Elegy,” ‘‘Nor cast one 
longing, lingering look behind,” into **Nor 
cast one longing, loathsome look behind,” 
‘*hecause,” he explained, “lingering meant 
that they were loath to leave.” Another, 
to illustrate the opposite meanings of the 
affixes ‘pro and con,” quite innocent of 
satire, suggested ‘:progress and congress.” 
One of the colored students gave an an- 
atomical turn to Macaulay’s stirring verse 
‘And be your oriflamme to-day, the hel- 
met of Navarre.” by the impossible exhor- 
tation: “And be your diaphragm to-day, 
the helmet of Navarre.” ‘This suggests 
the story of the little girl who, in her ex- 
amination paper, defined the diaphragm 
ausan “important porous tissue organ ex- 
tending from the collar-bone to the hips.” 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering,I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W.A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





CONSUMPTION 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. O, aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








1885. 


Epvcatep anp Expertexcen.—Hood's Sar- 
sapariila is prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co , Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a thorough 
knowledge of pharmacy, and many years’ practi- 
cal experience in the business. It is prepared 
witb the greatest skill and care, under the direc- 
tions of the men who originated it. Hence 
Hood's Sarsapariila may be depended upon asa 
thoroughly pure, honest, and reliable medicine. 


James Pyie’s Pearwine is bigbly commended 
by ali who pave used it for washing or cleansing 
purposes. It cleans the fabric without the 
tedious process of rubbing. Sold by grocers. 


Hale’s Honey the creat Cough cure,25¢.,50¢. £81 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifes, 25e, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—D lack and Brown, ove, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 





Musical Literature 


Ditson & Co.’s valuable Books of Musical Lit- 
erature, by the best talent, and written with the 
greatest care, extremely interesting and impor- 
tunt to musical people, increase in favor from 
year to year, and should be in every Public Li- 
brary, and in the Libraries of all institutions 
where music is taught. 

Mw), of 


BIOGRAPHIES of Beethoven ($1 

Chopin ($125), of Handel 
(82), of Mendelssohn (81 25), of Rossini (#1 50), of 
Von Weber (2 vols.,cach $1 25) ,of Schumann (125), 


aud of Gottschalk ($1 25). 


HE ETTERS of Mozart (2 vols., each 
(#125), of Mendelssohn (2 
vols., each $1 50), and of Becthoven (#1 50). 
Romantic Biography of Mozart ($1 50), BEETHOVEN, 
a Biographical Romane, $1 50), Po.Ko's Musical 
Sketehes ($125), Reminiseences of MENDELSSOHN 
(31 50). 
Urbino'’s Biographical Sketches ($15). 
Elson's Curiosities of Music ($$)). 
Ehlerts’ Letters ($125). 
The Soprano, a Novel ($1). 
Kheingold Trilogy (50c.). 
Modern Singing Methoda, by Botume (45c,). 
RITTER’S STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$2.50). A complete compact and very useful book. 
MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC ($5). 
THE VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIC (85). 
GARDNER'S MUSIC OF NATURE (5). 


Any book muiled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


TE 


““ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus aflording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on receipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices: 
Kor Bedsteads: 

3 ft. Tin. to4 ft. 2in., $0 
4ft.Sin.to4tt. 3 lo 


2 ft. din. to 3 ft., $7 
“ye 
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As one-third of our time is 8 sent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period, An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 





NEW STYLES 


IN 
> DRESS REFORM, 


Bates Waist. 
A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 1 75. 
Unton Underflannels, 
in silk, all wool, and 
merino, made to order 
MISS C. BATES, 
47 WINTER STREET, 
one flight. 
Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted, 


Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absole 
utely sure. Atonce address ‘I'nur & Co., Augusta, Me. 










STAMPING OUTFIT. 
OURS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail We.; 35go00d Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth We. each; Instruction 
WI Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 

and Plush Embroidery, ete.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
how todo all kinds ot Stamping, 
with usetul hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, With 1753 designs, price, 
lde.; Powder, Pad, ete., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35e.;5 EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth d4c.; 2 sheets ot 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth lc.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 1lec.; wholesale price list 
o Manbeotgery Majoriate, Stamped Fable icate on: 
etc. and Lace Remnants, L ABOVE . 

NEW BOOKS, Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
Price, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, LW new stitches, 
Eetce reduced, 15e,3 over 1) Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, ete., 25c. SPECIAL, Outtit and any 
two Books. $1.25. AILL, $1.50, T. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 
ness in her locality. SALARY $35 to $50; ref- 











erence exch’d. GAY BROS.,14 Barclay 8t ,N.Y. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Kesidence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own paraenes benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Sicinenns 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circular. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

4 BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 

Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 

of 1885. For programme of graduate apd under 

graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 

JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three yeurs’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nounc ements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 





OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 5, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations, The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 


A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure #till more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course ie established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England _ Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
au announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

pete care of Members of the Religious Society of 
riends. ‘Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-», “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. Vor Ccata- 
logue and ful so? address EDWARD H. 
> +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Jo., Pa. 


CACTUS BALM. 


¥ “Eminently de- 
USK 














lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
amperes benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.” —Mrs. E. F, 
FIsnuer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Masa. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
gn tely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Znow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mase. 

“Cooling and Refreshing ; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 





size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Prsages 
ro 





and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. ! 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S OLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the N. E. Wom- 
an’s Club, on Saturday, May 30, reports 
of valuable work done during the past 
year were made. Miss Abby W. May read 
the 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF COM- 


MITTER ON WORK. 


In behalf of the Committee on Work I 
have to report to you to-day that we have 
presented for your consideration dur- 
ing the year, three papers on subjects 
connected with political economy, as fol- 
lows: one by Mr. Edward Atkinson, on 
the ‘Rate of Wages; one by Mr. Wim. H. 
Lincoln, on Free Shipping ;"’ and one by 
Mr. F. W. Taussig, on “The Tariff.” 
They were all deeply interesting presenta- 
tions of most important topics. and gave 
us such information as every public spirit- 
ed citizen must feel the need of, if he de- 
sires to understand the bearing on our 
country’s prosperity of much legislative 
discussion and action. ‘The discussions 
that followed these papers proved once 
more that many.women understand and 
care for these matters. Some of the speak- 
ers expressed ‘surprise that ladies knew 
so much about these things.” Possibly 
these gentlemen will be more ready some 
day to give women the share in public af- 
fairs that seems to belong to us, from the 
fact that on these very occasions you proy- 
ed your right to a voice by having some 
knowledge and by seeking more, as well 
as from the fact that you were looking at 
such questions with an eye to our country’s 
welfare; and certainly by such study as 
this we become better fitted to bear the 
part of citizens. We wait for our oppor- 
tunity to do this with such patience as we 
can command, and with the firm determin- 
ation to work while we wait. Our day 
must come. We mean to hasten it in two 
ways; by striving for it, and by fitting our- 
selves to meet wisely the responsibility 
when it shall be given to us. 

On one afternoon, Mr. Borys Gorow 
gave us an interesting account of the Rus- 
sian Revolutionists, incorrectly called 
“Nihilists... Being one of them, he was 
forced to flee from his country, and now 
speaks with the fervor of feeling that only 
such exiles know. He gave us much gen- 
eral information on Russian affairs in an- 
swer to your eager questions. 

Our old friend, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
spoke to us one afternoon, on Reformatory 
Work in Prisons. He spoke of foreign 
prisons, as well as of our own On the 
whole, the progress made is cheering ; but 
the road to be travelled is long and difti- 
cult. It is cause for very deep satisfaction 
that old Massachusetts takes a leading 
place in prison work; and that her wom- 
en have shared conspicuously in the prog- 
ress made. ‘The interests of the Women’s 
Reformatory Prison at Sherborn are near 
to us on personal as well as on more gen- 
eral grounds. By which, you will not un- 
derstand me to mean that we have often 
been prisoners there, or expect to be so 
in the future. But so long as one of our 
own members is at its head, and draws us 
into immediate sympathy with her work, 
and with the unfortunate women under her 
“ure, we Cannot fail to feel that ina certain 
sense it is our prison. You have proved 
your interest py giving to it an excellent 
little library for its hospital. It is to be 
hoped that you will from time to time add 
to former gifts as vou have books suitable 
for the purpose, for six hundred women 
must wear out a good many books in the 
course of a year. 

The more personal questions coming 
within our range were represented this 
year by two papers, one by Miss Alla W. 
Sossen, on the Sanitary Needs of Houses, 
from which with,] must sayv,great sadness, 
we gathered many useful hints, to make us 
more alert in the future. It is perhaps 
hard to gain and stand firmly on the middle 
ground between over-anxiety and a hope- 
less pushing away from our thoughts of 
this whole subject; it is so difficult to deal 
with under our many limitations. But 
nothing helps more to the true attitude of 
mind than these conferences to which both 
science and experience lend their aid. 

Nearest of all to us in its personal bear- 
ings was the subject chosen for Rey. E. E. 
Hale, ‘The Relation of Home to School.” 
On this relation, I might almost say, ‘hang 
all the law and the prophets; hang, in- 

deed, the progress of our children toward 
citizenship, and the consequent well-being 
of our country. 

We women of Massachusetts have a re- 
sponsibility in this matter, which—pardon 
me for my plain speaking—we are not 
meeting as we ought. We are the ac- 
knowledged home-makers ; we are practi- 
cally, in the great majority of schools, the 
teachers. Do we not see that we have the 
opportunity, by our influence and our 
votes, to do something substantial toward 
putting our schools morally and _ intel- 
lectually ona far higher plane than they 
occupy at present? If we see it, why are 
any of us sleeping at our post? Not with- 
out danger are we doing this,—the double 
danger of harm and loss to those who 
need our help. and of hindering further 
progress by our unfaithfulness. We wish 
our words had some power to rouse wom- 
en to a sense of their duty and their priv- 
ilege in this matter. 

But our report shall not end with regret- 
ful words. Rather would we see and ac- 
knowledge that in most practical matters 
(which this Committee on Work in a way 
represents in our Club) there has been 
steady progress in the past, and that there 
is light in the future. It is human to be at 
times discouraged, but it is cowardly, and 
we will not indulge ourselves in it. Rather 
will we pledge ourselves to-day to renew- 
ed efforts toward helping our little corner 
of the world to a higher and a better place. 
If, as has been the experience heretofore, 
our Club discussions may help in some real 
way toward this, we will be humbly grate- 
ful. 

Respectfully presented for the Commit- 
tee, ABBY W. May, Chairman. 


Boston, May 30, 1885. 
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Miss Eva Channing made a very encour- 
aging 

REPORT OF ART AND LITERATURE 

COMMITTEE. 

In reviewing the meetings held under 
the auspices of the Art and Literature 
Committee during the past year, we are 
struck with the richness and variety of the 
record, and are led to wonder if any previ- 
ous season has yielded so fruitful a harvest 
of enjoyment and instruction. The only 
consideration which might cause us to 
doubt this for a moment is the fact that a 
similar conviction of the superiority of the 
current year over its predecessors is apt to 
be borne in upon us at every annual meet- 
ing; so that a certain allowance must be 
made for a vividness of impression which 
is due to absence of perspective. 

Our preliminary meeting was held on 
the evening of November 3, when those 
members of the club who were courageous 
enough to make their way through the 
crowds obstructing the streets on the eve 
of election-day, were rejoiced to take each 
other by the hand after the summer's sep- 
aration, Some time was spent in the en- 
joyment of informal conversation and re- 
freshments, and then Mrs. Howe gave us 
an interesting account of the Woman's 
Congress she had recently attended in 
Baltimore, supplemented by remarks from 
Mrs. Wolcott, who had enjoyed the same 
privilege. We were naturally much grati- 
fied to learn that our honored president 
had been elected president of the Woman's 
Congress for the ensuing year. Her sub- 
sequent distinction, the appointment to 
the head of the Woman's Department of 
the New Orleans Exposition, could hardly 
be viewed by us with such unmitigated 
satisfaction, since we were thereby de- 
prived of the light of her presence through- 
out the remainder of the club year. 

At our first regular meeting on Monday, 
December 1, a fresh and interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. Downs, of Andover, on 
“Westminster Abbey.” ‘The essayist de- 
scribed the impressions made upon her by 
the wonderful buildi: g on her first and 
succeeding visits, conducting her audience 
into many out-of-the-way nooks and cor- 
ners of the glorious old abbey. A discus- 
sion which nnexpectedly arose on the com- 
parative merits of Mary Queen of Scots 
and Queen Elizabeth was destined in the 
future to bear most agreeable fruit in the 
shape of a lecture from Mrs. Livermore, 
of which we shall speak later. 

The demands of the busy Christmas sea- 
son prevented many members from coming 
to the club on December 22, to hear Mr. 
John Dwight's admirable paper on **Com- 
mon Sense.”’ Those who were able to be 
present found themselves lifted, as by a 
miracle, out of all the hurry and bustle of 
the period, into an upper region of calm 
reflection. Yet the topic itself stood inthe 
closest connection with every-day life; for 
that universal quality appealing to the nat- 
ural instinet of mankind, which the lectur- 
er defined as common-sense in its highest 
and broadest significance, was considered 
in its relation to politics, religion, society, 
fashion, and reform. 

On Monday, January 5, we were glad to 
welcome among us our old friend Col, 
Higginson, who read some exquisite un- 
published poems written by a lady who 
was personally known to several members 
of the club, and by name to many others, 
although her poems have not so wide a 
reputation as they deserve, with the ex- 
ception of the wonderful verse beginning: 
“I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty.” 
This very enjoyable meeting closed with 
remarks and reminiscences from a few of 
those present. 

On February 2. Prof. Morse, of Salem, 
spoke to us on “Evolution,” charming us 
equally by his ready, clear descriptions 
and his magic sketches on the blackboard. 
Scientific and unscientific listeners alike 
were fascinated, whether the theme were 
the peculiarities of the ornithoryncus or 
the average angle of several thousand 
shells. he professor’s philosophical ap- 
plication of his system to the successive 
stages of development in the modern genus 
boy will long linger in the minds of his 
auditors ! 

At our next meeting. on Monday, March 
2, Mrs. Maria E. MacKave gave a most in- 
teresting abstract of Dom Pedro's book, 
which he published in French, on ‘The 
Mission of Rulers.’ The analysis was in- 
terspersed with extracts translated from 
the book itself, and the whole combined 
toimpress us with the wonderful sagacity 
and acuteness of the Brazilian monarch. 
‘The sketch was so readily given that we 
had no cause to regret the unfortunate 
loss of Mrs. MacKaye’s manuscript, in so 
far as we ourselves were concerned. 

Although it had been decided not to at- 
tempt a ‘poetical picnic” in the club this 
spring, there was no reason why we should 
not invite some outside Olympian to pre- 
pare a banquet for us; and great was our 
delight when, on March 30, Dr. Holmes 
consented to render us this service. It is 
needless to say that our parlors were liter- 
ally full to overflowing on the joyful oeea- 
sion, and that we listened in rapt attention 
as the poet's voice infused new life and 
meaning into his familiar verses. A truly 
Oliver-T'wist-like appetite for more actu- 
ated his audience, and our honored guest, 
with great good-nature, added one after 
another to the number of poems he had 
originally intended tu read. <A “fifth 
Monday” has always been considered a le- 
gitimate occasion for a festivity of some 
unusual sort, and this one will long be re- 
membered as a red-letter day in the annals 
of the club. 

On Monday, April 6, Mrs. Livermore 
granted our request, and took up arms for 
the much-calumniated Elizabeth. whose 
just claim to the esteem and admiration of 
posterity she established in a vigorous and 
interesting discourse. Her earnest plea 
seemed to carry such conviction with it 
that the unhappy Mary, the favorite sub- 
ject of poets and romancers, found no 
champions, and **Queen Bess” maintained 
undisputed possession of the field. 

On our last Monday. May 4, Prof. 
Goodale, of Cambridge, was kind enough 
to give us a charming lesson on the so- 











called “Carnivorous Plants,” illustrated 
by diagrams. His auditors, whether bo- 
tanical or otherwise, could not fail to be 
interested in this strange chapter of plant 
life; and even those of us who do not find 
the time or energy to feed a hungry nur- 
sery of sundews on raw meat all summer, 
will long remember Prof. Goodale’s lucid 
description of that and other experiments. 

This lecture seems to conclude most fit- 
tingly the valuable series of entertainments 
which, owing to the great kindness of 
those who have consented to speak for us, 
the Committee on Art and Literature has 
been enabled to offer to the club during the 
year we have left behind us. May we all 
celebrate together many more as enjoya- 
ble in the time to come! 

EVA CHANNING, Secretary. 
“oe 


LETTER FROM GERMANY—A GLOOMY VIEW. 


WEISBADEN ON THE RUINE, ) 
MAY 26, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have been reading with deep interest 
in your paper the letters of Clara Ney- 
mann and of Mrs. Wischnewetzky, both of 
of them showing displeasure at the Ger- 
man ladies’ indifference to their rights. 
This, unfortunately, is but too true; never- 
theless, it is erroneous to say that our 
workingmen will fight it out, they having 
no voice in the matter. Our social demo- 
crats, and their leader, Mr. Bebel. seem to 
me the worse enemies of our sex, for their 
demand is ruin to the family, while the clos- 
er the ties of family life, the higher our rate 
in the seale of civilization. Strangers, like 
these ladies, are not fair judges of our so- 
cial condition. They will be struck by 
small things, and will not see beyond the 
surface. The condition of our workmen 
is deplorable, but that of our working- 
women ten times more so. Since our land- 
proprietors pay the working-people by the 
day, the latter prefer town life, in hopes 
to find there work all the year round. 
This hope is deceptive, for large towns offer 
a greater supply of workmen than of work, 
and very soon the new inhabitant becomes 
aware of the fact that he is absolutely on 
the verge of starvation. But even if work 
is at hand, it will not support a family; he 
will receive two shillings per day, say,— 
half a dollar,—which makes $12 a month; 
his lodging will cost $3 75 ; his shoes, cloth- 
ing, washing, fire, and light will be per- 
haps 8250. How much remains for food? 
It is impossible to live on it. 

‘lo soothe his mind he goes to a saloon 
and spends half the night in drinking. His 
wife has to pawn one thing after another. 
She tries to earn something ; but what can 
she do? She carries bread for the baker, 
sells a char-woman. 
When away from home, what becomes of 
her children? The house gets dirty, the 
clothes in rags,—charity comes to her as- 
sistance; but charity can do little where 
self-help has lost its Despair 
creeps slowly into their hearts; it will lead 
tocrime; its end will be a repetition of the 
year 1787. We see it coming, but we can- 
not find the means of disarming the foe. 

Since our last war German life has be- 
come more expensive than we can aflord. 
Money has lost in value; it pays doubly 
for all the necessities of life, and the in- 
come has increased. ‘This tells upon all 
ranks of life. Everywhere is lack of mon- 
ey, and combined with it, a tendency to 
luxury and idieness. If men are forced to 
cut their way, women try to help them- 
selves by marriage. If they obtain their 
end, it will not make them happy ; husband 
and children will be the victims of an ill- 
assorted union. Selfishness is a character- 
istic of the day, but a selfish woman is an 
anomaly. The charm of feminine nature 
lies in devotion under the rule of love. 
This will soon belong only to the fictions 
of poets if we continue to go on in this 
way. The cause why, as vet, we women in 
Germany have not advanced in our social 
position,—in other words, have not claimed 
our rights,-—is this prevalent selfishness of 
men, which forbids their taking steps in 
favor of a class they do not acknowledge, 
their only aim in life being as much enjoy- 
ment for themselves as they can obtain, 
by fair means or by foul:—all the same, 
if it is but pleasure. 

Selfishness is the foe against which we 
have to struggle, and this selfishness is in 
women combined with the fear of men. 
It is impossible to induce women to go one 
step out of the common line. In vain do 
they hear that the American women have 
struggled against alcohol. There is here 
no possibility of following their example! 
Every evening men of all classes desert 
their homes to go to the saloon. It is the 
ruin of family life, the ruin of morality 
and of wealth! Mr. Lammers, in Bremen, 
has founded a society which is spreading 


eggs, or serves as 


power. 


| over the north of Germany, to limit this 





vice. Here in Weisbaden a branch of it 
has constituted itself, but cannot succeed 
for lack of help. ‘Let us offer our assist- 
ance,” was my proposal. ‘Oh dear, no!” 
women exclaimed ; **what would the world 
say if ladies mixed up their homes with the 
question of drunkenness?” ‘The real voca- 
tion of women is misunderstood. How 
ean they command a regard that will lead 
to giving them rights, as long as they ad- 
here to so low a social position as they 





claim for themselves? ‘Das ewig Weib- 
liche’’—which has to draw upward the hu- 
man race—ought to stand up in sacred 
holiness like a Vesta, to guard the sacred 
fire, and point out to mankind whither to 
Zo. 

The University of Freiburg in Baden had 
the offer of a legacy in favor of female 
students, but refused it. After all, one 
eannot blame such a decision, as long as 
the women in Germany show themselves 
utterly deficient in moral courage. 

There is, however. one field on which 
women have gained ground, — that of 
novel-writer. Almost every fiction now 
comes from a lady’s pen, and male authors 
are savage at the result of their workman- 
ship. ‘These men make war against them, 
but with no success. Their talent in that 
line is undeniable; they surpass men. Miss 
‘delle Grazie, a young lady of Vienna, 


twenty years of age, writes admirable 
verses. The Austrian laureat, Robert 


Hamerling, has called her ** Zine Dichterin 
von (ottes Gnaden.” She has a power of 
language that is astounding. Her epic 
poem, called **Hermann,” which illustrates 
the German victory over the Romans, is 
wonderful. Her drama, **Saul,” is a mas- 
terpiece. Women are proud of such a tal- 
ent amongst us. It proves a great deal for 
our capacity. It will be a star on our ho- 
rizon, just as a Shakespeare or a Goethe 
has been among men. As yet it has not 
reached its zenith. I point it out to you, 
that you may follow its course. Her next 
work will be an epic poem, called **Rob- 
espierre,” to illustrate the Social question. 
AMELY BOLTE. 


+o 


GOOD WORK IN IOWA. 


STRAWBERRY Porn’, [A., ) 
JUNE 6, 1885. / 
Editors Woman's Journal ° 
Last week I spoke six evenings. I 
should have spoken on Sunday evening 
also, but was too hoarse. ‘Tuesday I ad- 
dressed about 500 at Osage, Ia., obtain- 
ing 22 new names to our society here. 
They are trying to tind some one to speak 
upon the other side; but, as one man says 
whom they asked, ‘he feeling is so strong 
in favor of woman sutlrage that it would 
not be ‘the thing’ to speak againstit.” Two 
years ago only seven ladies formed the so- 
ciety, but their influence has been felt in 
the land. 


We need societies in every hamlet. We 
need missionaries. We must work and 
mould public sentiment. ‘There is work 


for all. I find men and women who be- 
lieve in woman suffrage as religiously as 
they do in their Bibles, in every town I 
have visited so far 
Have organized tive societies, and am 
preparing to go out again next week op 
another raid. Wisb [ had papers and leaf- 
lets to put in the hands of all who hear the 
new doctrine. 
Mary B. Moore. 


ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOPEKA. 





Tore KA, KANSAS, JUNE 5, 1885. 

The Topeka Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion met at the office of Dr. Addie M. Kes- 
ter, on Thursday. 

The next meeting will be June 25, when 
oflicers will be elected for the coming 
year. 

Miss Fannie Knight is taking the census 
here in Topeka. Her father is City Asses- 
sor. She is a brisk, business-like young 
woman, and it goes without saying that 
she does her work as well as any man 
could. EMMA HARRIMAN. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co., the latest music in- 
cludes “Enthusiastic Galop,” by H. Zur Nie- 
den; ‘‘See-Saw Galop’ arranged from the popu- 
lar song by M.C. J.; “Falka Waltzes,” arranged 
by James W. Cheevey; “Quand Méme.” galop, 
by A Decq, op. 72; ‘*Prestissimo Galop,” for four 
hands, by John J. Pound. 


Mrs. C. P. Lacoste has opened a Real Estate 








Agency in connection with her other business in | 


Malden, and is meeting with great success in sell- 
ing and renting houses, and active details of tkis 
business. 


Parties having houses to sell or to let, or 
rooms to rent, will do well to put the business in 
charge of Mrs. C. P Lacoste, 42 Pleasant Street, 
Malden. Mrs. Lacoste is already well known as 
a capable and enterprising woman, and there is 
no doubt but that she will make a success of this 
new line of business. 


Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co. says: “I recommend Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla as a building up and strengthening remedy. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Wanted—A position to take care of a city house 


by a woman accustomed to care and well recommend- 
ed. Call at 18 Granville Place, off Columbus Avenue. 








Retail Estate Agency.—Mrzs. C. P. Lacoste will 
promptly attend to buying, selling, and renting real 
estate to advantage. 42 Pleasant St., Malden. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
meahs can, by the ‘“‘PEcUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A full college course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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JUST THE THING 


FOR HOT DAYS,” ‘“They-are so much of a com. 
fort.” “They do everything a coal or wood stove can 
do.” So says everybody who bas examined the BEST 


of 








and ever ready ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL and GAS STOVES. 


As tothe price, we can suit even YOU, as we seli 
them from 25c. to $25. 

We are the largest manufacturers in this line in the 
United States. 

Don’t fail to see them in operation at our salesroome, 


The Adams & Westlake MT’ Co., 


78 & 80 WASHINGTON ST. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.'s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one filght). 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


NEW STYLE 


PARLOR SUIT. 


Elegant Bed Sofa and four Odd Easy Chairs in 
English Tapestry aud Velours tine work, at 


$90. 
HOLLAND race" pate soy ote al 
SHADERS colors, at 35c.; put up at 


45c. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 
First Stairs South of Adams House. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
Say ‘Telephone number 7232. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 











Ss OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


ie 1F YOU WISH TO 


KNOW WHAT ELOCUTION IS, AND 
HOW TO STUDY IT, JOIN JULY 
CLASS TAUCHT BY WALTER K. 
FOBES, AUTHOR of ‘“‘ ELOCUTION 
SIMPLIFIED.’’ Address him at NORTH 
CAMBRIDGE STATION, Boston, Mass. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 


BEST SHEPLIE’S 
STYLES JHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


TREET NO STAIRS 
WORK. 


FLOOR TO CLIMB 
"Cs H. SIMONDS & CO., 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
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